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I. 


PON a bench in Central Park, clad in a well-cut suit of evening 
J clothes, topped by a rain-coat, sat Mr. Munson Newcome. In 
his heart was despair, and in his stomach an acute consciousness 
that he had not breakfasted. He was a serious-minded young man, 
very little given to romantic imaginings; a circumstance which added 
an extra touch of bitterness to his present situation. 

“Here am I,” he told himself, “in exactly the same penniless, 
desperately expectant condition of one of those fool heroes at the 
beginning of one of those fool adventure stories ; and does the capricious 
princess come along and take a fancy to my beaux yeux, or does the 
mysterious old chamberlain select me for a tool in a court intrigue 
from which I come out laden with gold and glory? Does anything like 
that ever happen in real life?” 

The prosaic emptiness of the path ‘before him gave back a sardonic 
negation. He smiled ruefully, and, tipping his hat down over his eyes, 
tried to make up a little of the sleep which the excitement of the night 
before had not allowed him; but he had hardly begun to doze when he 
was roused again by a rustling among the dry leaves close beside him. 
He sat up quickly and found himself gazing into the dark, liquid eyes 
of a very much startled young lady. It was evident that she had not 
seen him until his movement had interrupted her early morning con- 
stitutional in the fine October weather. For an instant their eyes met 
in the unpremeditated intimacy of extreme surprise. The next instant 
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there had leaped up in her eyes a quick flash of some strong emotion. 
She took a hurried step towards him, stopped short, and then as rapidly 
she turned and with agitated haste walked down the path. Newcome 
stared after her, watching the rapid swish of her broadcloth skirt beat 
up the leaves into little whispering eddies, until she reached a bend in 
the path and vanished around it. 

Then he sat up straight and shook himself to see if he were awake, 
so fleeting had been the whole episode, so improbable in spite of its 
remarkable vividness. The movement brought back to him the realiza- 
tion of his hunger. “ It seems,” he remarked, “ that there is a princess, 
but it is evident that she does n’t think much of my beaux yeur! Ter- 
haps,” he added meditatively, “she never saw anybody before with a 
pair like mine. My little peculiarity seemed to affeet her, but not,” he 
ended sadly, “to the extent of a hand-out. If she had passed me a 
roast-beef sandwich, now, or——” 

At this point a.puff of wind whirled down the path, assailing him 
with all the fierceness of a preconcerted attack, and making him the 
centre of a miniature cyclone. When it subsided, as suddenly as it 
had arisen, Newcome was too weary and dispirited even to swear., 
Sneezing and coughing with the dust, he began to brush off the rub- 
bish with which he was covered, when a smarting and watering of 
one of his eyes made him concentrate all his attention on it. “That 
confounded blue one!” he said, weeping and wiping and trying to pull 
the upper lid over the lower. 

“ Perhaps I can help you at that. I have a steady hand and a clear 
eye, for all my white hairs.” 

Through his tears Newcome was conscious of a large, respectable- 
looking man of rather more than middle age, who had come up beside 
him. He submitted to the small operation of removing the bit of 
straw which gave him such misery, and when it was finished, “ Thank 
you very much,” he said, still holding his handkerchief to his face. 
“One of my eyes is unlucky—the blue one. I ought to wear a patch 
over it.” 

“What ’s that?” asked thetciderly gentleman sharply. 

“Oh, just nonsense of mine.” He took down the handkerchief. 
“JT am the somewhat rare, but by no means unique, possessor of a 
pair of eyes that don’t match, as you can see for yourself.” 

As he spoke, he wondered if the old gentleman had been as pale 
as that when he first came up; it gave him a very unhealthy look, 
which apparently did not belie his condition, for at this point he col- 
lapsed upon the bench, signing Newcome to sit beside him. “I—I 
am subject to heart-trouble,” he faltered. “ Will you do me the great 
favor of sitting here for a moment or so, until I recover?” 

“ Certainly,” said the young man, his thoughts returning to his 
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lack of prospects. “I have nothing else to do but to sit here until I 
dry up and blow away.” 

The elder looked at him keenly. “You must have breakfasted 
early.” 

“T have not breakfasted at all,” returned Newcome. “ Nor shall I.” 

“One of these new health ideas?” ; 

Newcome pulled his empty pockets inside out with a dramatic 
gesture, and said nothing. A flicker of hope revived in him. Per- 
haps this chance acquaintance might be good for the price of a dairy 
lunch. 

“Why, bless my soul! You don’t mean it!” cried the old gentle- 
man, getting to his feet. “Come right along to the Casino with me. 
I’m on my way to breakfast there myself, and we’ll have a sociable 
meal together.” 

“ Hallelujah! ” thought Newcome. “ Maybe a beefsteak! ” 

As they took their places at the table he noticed that a very florid, 
hearty color had come back to his benefactor’s face, which, with his 
white hair, made him look the picture of ripe and mellow kindliness. 
His inner qualities proved to be in exact accord with this benevolent 
exterior, and it was not long before, with the friendliest tact, he had 
extracted from his young acquaintance the history which lay back of 
his breakfastless vigil on the bench outside the Casino. 

“So it was to Buenos Ayres you wanted to go?” he asked, passing 
his guest a third cup of ambrosia. 

“Yes, but understand, it wasn’t any wild-cat gold mine or rubber 
gamble. Just a plain business proposition of stock-raising, sure to 
bring a fair interest on the investment if we work hard enough.” 

“ And you had to have twelve hundred dollars to join the crowd?” 

Newcome nodded. 

“ And to make up the full sum, you risked all you had at cards 
last night and lost! Tut! Tut! I must say your venture is based on 
sounder economic principles than the means you took to make it 
possible.” 

“But my ship sails this afternoon; it was my last chance.” 

; “Why in the world,” asked the old gentleman reasonably, “ don’t 
you try for a regular position in an office here in your own city?” 

» Newcome looked uncomfortable. “New York isn’t the pleasantest 
place for me. To tell the truth, I’ve quarrelled with the head of my 
family. He thinks I’ve picked up too many socialistic ideas at college, 
and I’ve been virtually turned out of house and home.” 

This answer seemed to give his inquisitor the liveliest satisfaction. 
His beaming aspect was so utterly at variance with the perfunctory 
condolence of his words that Newcome wondered at it, until the other 
went on: “Do you know—I’ve taken a great fancy to you! I’ve 
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an absurd weakness for young men anyhow, and I’d like to do some- 
thing for you. Suppose I advance the money needed for your South 
American scheme.” 

Newcome clutched the edge of the table and looked around him 
apprehensively for help. | 

“T mean it! I mean it!” laughed the old gentleman kindly. “ Of 
course I won’t ask you to accept a gift from a total stranger. Suppose 
we call it a loan, without interest. Your frank young face will be all 
the security I ask. It’s just a whim of mine. Come along with me 
now, and you ’ll see that I am not cracked.” 

Still talking briskly of his great joy in helping the worthy young, 
he led the stupefied Newcome across the park and into an up-town 
bank on a near-by side-street. He seemed to be known here, for when 
he drew a check for thirteen hundred and fifty (“ Youll need some 
for your outfit after you land,” he explained,) and asked for half of 
it in gold, it was handed to him without a question. “We are lucky,” 
he remarked to the teller, as he drew the bills and the little yellow 
pile of coin towards him—“ we are lucky that your opening hour is 
so early. I was afraid you might wish us to wait until ten o’clock, like, 
so many of the banks do.” 

“We are making an exception for you, sir,” said the teller 
respectfully. 

“ And now,” cried the philanthropist cheerfully, addressing New- 
come, “suppose we set a year from to-day for repayment. You won’t 
find me obdurate if you need an extension. No, not a word of thanks. 
We won’t part here. Wait for me a very few minutes and I will 
rejoin you and give myself the pleasure of seeing you safely installed 
in your stateroom on the good ship What’s-her-name.” 

If he himself had been raised from destitution to opulence in the 
twinkling of an eye, he could not have seemed in better spirits. When 
he returned, some ten minutes later, he was even more lively, and 
during the long trip on the subway down to the shipping district he 
gave Newcome no chance to express his gratitude, so incessant was his 
brisk chatter. The young man felt so keenly this last delicate touch 
of generosity that he was quite conscience-stricken over a strong feel- 
ing of distaste for the stout gentleman’s company, which increased 
with every jolting mile of their common journey. What possible 
object could he have for his preposterously exaggerated philanthropy? 
Who could he be? At last Newcome gave up trying to think about the 
matter; accepting it, as he put it vaguely to himself, as an incom- 
prehensible actuality. A collegiate affectation of speech still lingered 
with him at times. 

The puzzling stranger seemed as well-known along the docks as 
among the bankers. A group of *longshoremen, lounging on the street- 
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corner opposite the wharf where Newcome’s ship lay, nodded and 
touched their caps to him. 

“So that is your galley, is it?” the old gentleman cried hastily, 
as he saw Newcome about to comment on his rough-looking friends. 
“TI hope she’s staunch and true!” With which somewhat flowery 
speech, he hurried his companion across the street, and into instant 
negotiations with the captain. After these were completed, Newcome’s 
stateroom inspected, the gold and bills transferred from the elder 
man’s pockets to those of the young adventurer, and the two were 
again on the ship’s deck, he still lingered, although there was palpably 
nothing more to be said or done on either side, and his flowing con- 
versation had begun to run in forced spurts. Newcome was still trying 
feebly to express something of his gratitude, while the other kept 
constantly interrupting him to point out the sights and sounds of the 
busy shipping life around them. 

“ Ah, an Italian tramp, I perceive.” He pointed across the wharf 
to a small, low-laden bark which was being laboriously warped out into 
the river. His words caught the attention of the captain of their 
own steamer, who crossed the deck and leaned over the rail beside them. 
“Yes, she’s a Dago,” he assented. “ You can tell that by the untidy 
look of her, the lazy Guinnies!” He waved a contemptuous hand at 
a knot of gesticulating sailors who were pulling a seaman’s chest from 
the wharf down into the low-lying mid-ship deck. “ Finishing loading 
by hand!” He pointed again to a squad of the crew lowering bales 
into an open hatchway with a block and tackle. “When they haul 
themselves out by the donkey, now, would n’t you think they ’d get 
ready to sail before they started!” 

The old gentleman did not answer. He was looking past them, 
along the wharf to the street, and Newcome was startled almost into a 
shout of dismay, so sinister was the change in his face. Following the 
direction of his eyes, the young man saw an automobile-cab standing 
just across the street from the entrance to the pier. A man was lean- 
ing out of the door and seemed to be talking to a crowd of four or five 
navvies who had gathered around it. As Newcome took this in, the burly 
laborers turned and began running across the street to the wharf. In 
a flash the old gentleman whipped a silver dog-whistle out of his 
pocket and blew a shrill call, which was instantly answered by a larger 
gang of longshoremen who sprang up out of a huge pile of casks and 
bales in the street outside. This latter force reached the ship before 
the others, and while a few stopped to bar the entrance, most of them 
kept on down the dock. The old gentleman ran down to meet them. 

“What’s this? What’s this?” cried the captain. 

“T don’t know,” said Newcome uneasily; “ but I think it is all a 
dream and this is where I wake up on a bench in——” 
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From among the ’longshoremen clustered about his elderly acquaint- 
ance, he caught sight of that individual evidently snapping out the 
swiftest of vehement commands, and the aspect of that erstwhile 
benevolent face gave the young man a sick feeling at the pit of his 
stomach. A moment later the toughs came straight on for the com- 
panionway. Newcome did not wait for them, but took to his heels 
and ran forward along the deck. He kept on till the curve of the side 
began to draw away from the dock, then he sprang on the rail and 
leaped for the wharf. He landed in a heap, scrambled to his feet, 
and found himself face to face with the old gentleman. 

“ What in the deuce have you got against me! ” Newcome shouted. 
He had meant to dash by and make a run for the street, but the com- 
placent smile with which the old hypocrite waved on his gang of 
ruffians made him burst out in a fury of anger. He made a savage 
swing for the rosy old face, but missed, and the two men clinched. 

“Help! Help!” called the old gentleman, with all the appearance 
of amazed innocence. Newcome was surprised to find that he was 
wrestling with a man of great physical strength, and that in spite of 
all he could do they kept whirling and stumbling towards the end of 
the wharf. He would have given anything now to break away and 
rush out of this impromptu nightmare into the blessedly prosaic life 
of the city, whose whistles and clanging street-cars still rang in his 
ears, but the grip which held him was too strong. He heard his 
pursuers pounding up behind him. He saw the startled brown faces 
of the sailors clustered at the rail on the tramp steamer as they glided 
close by. Suddenly he felt a blow on the back of his head which 
almost stunned him. He felt himself being lifted bodily by many 
hands, he felt the old gentleman’s clutch relax, and in desperation 
he stopped trying to break loose and instead wound his arms and legs 
with all his young strength about that portly body. 

“You ’ll go with me, any way!” he cried aloud. They were both 
half-lifted, half-dragged along, he clutching his unwilling companion 
still tighter. There was a violent push, a drop, a shock, and they 
were rolling over and over, bumping from one soft object to another. 
Finally they brought up somewhere in the dark, with a strong smell of 
bilge-water around them. For a moment he did not dare stir, but 
then as all was quiet he loosed his hold on the old gentleman and sprang 
up ready to run. 

No means of exit appearing, he looked around him more carefully, 
and saw first that his companion was quite without pretense uncon- 
scious, and next that the light by which he noticed this came from a 
small square opening some distance above them. Looking up at this, 
he called at the top of his voice for some one to come. After a time 
a man’s head darkened the opening, a thin, aquiline face which surveyed 
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him impassively. “Hey, there!” shouted Newcome. “Let us out! 
Some drunken fellows threw us down here by mistake. Put down a 
ladder. We must get back before you’ve gone too far down the 
harbor.” 

The owner of the head made no answer to this reasonable request 
other than by rising and slamming down the hatch. 

“Well, may I be everlastingly———” began Newcome, and saw in 
the dim twilight that the old gentleman had recovered his senses and 
was sitting up, looking at him. His expression was so exactly the 
same as that he had worn during the mad mélée on the dock that 
Newcome recoiled to a distance among the bales with a rapidity which 
had its comic aspect. The old gentleman did not smile, however. He 
got slowly up, felt of his head and his knees, shook himself, straight- 
ened his tie, pulled down his waistcoat, and shot his cuffs. Then, 
turning to Newcome, who had watched these proceedings, fascinated, 
“Well,” he said, returning to his genial tone, “ however in the world 
did all this happen? Why didn’t you warn me that you were the 
centre of wharf riots?” 

Newcome found no words to express the violence of his feelings, 
and remained silent. 

“T say nothing myself about your unprovoked assault upon me, 
who had only intended in my humble way to benefit you; but if you 
have any explanation to offer for it, I should be pleased to hear it.” 

Newcome’s dander rose. “I feared, sir,” he said smoothly, “lest 
your well-meaning but rough friends of the wharves might injure you 
in their playful gambols, and I tried to protect you as Pocahontas did 
Captain Smith, using my own body as’‘a shield.” 

In the obscurity of their prison, the two stared hard at each other 
for a moment. Then the elder thrust his hands into his pockets. 
“Well, well,” he said in a business-like manner, “the thing for us 
to do is to waste no words, but to get out of here as soon as possible. 
I certainly have no desire to visit the Azores.” 

“T agree with you,” said Newcome dryly; “but the only man of 
the ship whom I have seen appears to be deaf and blind.” 

“Yes, I observed your monologue. We must therefore enter into 
negotiations with some other member of the crew.” 

_ “Perhaps if you blew your whistle——?” suggested Newcome 
ironically. 

The other seemed to attach no offensive meaning to this suggestion. 
“T blew it before to call the police to your aid,” he said with a self- 
contained reproach, “and now, unfortunately, there are no police at 
hand.” 

Newcome made no answer. It was being borne in on him that 
the old gentleman was a nut requiring a larger eracker than he. 
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“ Have you still about you, Mr.—er—Newcome, the sum of money 
which———” 

Newcome clapped hand to side and nodded. “It’s safe all right. 
I put it in my tobacco pouch.” 

“Ah, then, if we can get hold of one of the sailors, we can buy 
him up and——” 

He stopped, a finger uplifted. In the gloom at the other end of 
the great cave they saw a spark of light, which presently resolved itself 
into a lantern swinging in the hand of a young Sicilian sailor. He 
approached them, smiling. Newcome wished that everybody in this 
adventure was not so persistently smiling. 

“ Buona sera, signori,” he said ingratiatingly. 

“Good heavens, suppose he does n’t speak English!” cried the old 
gentleman. 

“Maybe I can manage. I used to knock around Europe with the 
governor in vacations. I can talk a sort of Italian,” said Newcome 
hopefully. He was vastly pleased that the negotiations should be in his 
hands, and his companion was evidently cast down by the same thought. 

After a talk with the sailor, helped out by sign-language, he turned 
to the impatient listener beside him, and translated: “He says that 
one of the gang that threw us down here—quite a gentleman, he says; 
not like the others—made a deal with the captain, and promised him 
a lot of money if he would keep us shut up here—oh, yes, we were 
to be fed—until the ship gets to the Azores.” 

The other gave at this so ferocious a gesture of exasperation that 
Newcome smiled, t¥inking of one item in the sailor’s account which 
he had suppressed, namely, that the fat old gentleman was to be 
hoisted out and sent back with the pilot. “The sailors were promised 
a rake-off if they kept still, but this chap is after the bird in the hand, 
especially as he proposes to make it a pretty big bird. He says that 
for four hundred dollars he will smuggle us out and row us back to 
our wharf. We’re not past the Statue of Liberty yet.” 

“Why, there’s no need of rowing all that distance up the river. 
If he lands us at the Battery, we can take the subway up.” 

“Tf it’s just the same to you,” said Newcome, “I don’t think I ’ll 
run any more chances. I want to sail on that ship this afternoon, and 
I guess the sooner I get back to my cabin and hide under the berth, 
the more likely I am to do it. I’m getting too popular to walk 
around loose in the streets of” 

“ Well, well, don’t waste any more time. Have it your own way.” 

“ But see here, how about my four hundred dollars? ” 

The old gentleman looked at Newcome and swallowed hard. “Ill 
make it up to you,” he said. 

They followed eagerly after their guide, stumbling among the 
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boxes and bales, until they reached another hatchway, from the side 
of which hung a rope ladder. Here the Sicilian stopped and held out 
his hand. 

“Two hundred now, and two hundred at the wharf!” cautioned 
the elder adventurer. 

Newcome smiled and took his advice. Then, signing his companion 
to wait, he started up the ladder after their guide. “ Excuse the 
apparent suspicion,” he whispered over his shoulder as he climbed, 
“but I really must take my steamer this afternoon.” 

“The Lord knows I don’t want anything in the world more than 
that you should!” answered the other fervently, mounting close behind 
him. 

Once on deck, blinking in the light of the October sunshine, the 
sailor pulled up the rope ladder and led them, crouching behind the 
heaps of loose freight, to the stern of the boat. There he lowered the 
ladder over the rail, snatched up a pair of oars from the rack in which 
they lay, and began climbing down towards a little rowboat, towing 
astern, motioning them by a jerk of his chin to follow quickly. Once 
more Newcome insisted on being first, and as he clung to the frail, 
shaking thread, and saw the little egg-shell of a boat tossing beneath 
him, he wondered at the mysterious motive which should lead a man 
of his companion’s age to risk his neck in such a performance. 

The Sicilian brought the boat up as close to the ship as possible, and 
Newcome, waiting his chance, made a successful jump for the middle. 
When the other reached the last rung of the ladder, his apprehension 
was pitiful, but something within him stronger than fear drove him 
to a heavy, lurching spring which landed him in the bottom of the boat. 
Instantly the Italian cut the rope, climbed to the middle seat, and 
began to row. Newcome sat down in the bow, breathing hard. 

He remembered dimly, as in another existence, a time when he had 
sat in breakfastless, penniless bliss upon a park bench. If only he 
could get back to that condition, and out of this absurd but alarming 
tangle into which his unlucky blue eye had entrapped him! However, 
as he settled down in the bow seat, listening to the rhythmic creaking 
of the oars, feeling the warm sun, watching the sparkling water of the 
harbor with its ferry-boats, its big lighters of freight-cars, and the 
innumerable little scooting tugs, going about their noisy, cheerful busi- 
ness, his youth reasserted itself. It all seemed homely and reassuring. 
Any way, he told himself, he had n’t the faintest idea what it was all 
about, but twelve hundred dollars was cheap at the price of a little 
mystifying discomfort, even danger, and in a few hours he would be 
off to South America and out of it all. 

Just at this point in his reflections, he glanced down towards the 
originator of his mystification and felt a qualm to note the eminently 
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respectable and paterfamilian air of interest with which that individual 
was looking about at the craft which passed them, and at the cliff-like 
office-buildings of the city, which seemed from their low position 
actually to tower into the clouds. 

“A very fine, picturesque skyline, Mr.—er—a—Newcome,” he 
remarked, catching the other’s eye on him and waving a plump hand 
shoreward. 

Newcome nodded. He yearned ardently for the moment when he 
could say a final farewell to that pseudo-philanthropic countenance, 
on which it seemed to him that any other expression was preferable to 
that pleasant, kindly smile. That moment postponed itself with the 
most exasperating procrastination. Their boatman had to be disposed 
of, the captain of Newcome’s ship had to be smoothed down with pro- 
testations of utter ignorance of the meaning of the incident, and it 
added to Newcome’s resentment that the extreme genuineness of his 
own ignorance could not make his denials any more fervent than those 
of his companion. In the end he fancied that the captain regarded 
him, on the whole, with more suspicion than his patriarchal and respect- 
able friend. 

All this they hurried through as quickly as possible. Actuated’ by 
a common dread of ridicule, they hastened to get below-decks, blessing 
their stars that the noon-hour had emptied the wharf and the little 
stretch of pavement that lay before its entrance. When they finally 
stood alone in the cabin, the elder man said with a little friendly 
severity, “ Now, I don’t want to pry into a young man’s personal 
affairs, but it is evident that you have enemies, and my advice to you 
is to stay right here until the ship sails—a matter of a few hours, so 
the captain tells me.” 

“TI agree with you,” said Newcome, not venturing any of the 
satiric remarks about those “enemies” which burned the tip of his 
tongue. “I can’t make head or tail of it, but I’m sure that no one 
can get at me here.” 

“I’m delighted to hear you express yourself so prudently,” said 
the other. “So wise and discreet a young man will certainly go far 
and fast in this world. And now,” he ended, putting out his hand and 
shaking Newcome’s reluctant fingers cordially, “good-by, my young 
friend, and all good luck to you. I will return your four hundred 
dollars in the course of an hour or so. In the mean time do you 
remain under cover. Whatever you’ve done, it is evidently not safe 
for you to be seen abroad. Ah, young men, young men!” He went 
away, shaking his white head with a jocose suggestiveness which almost 
drove his wholly innocent listener into a fit of apoplexy. Left by 
himself for the first time since early morning, he found that he was 
quite worn out with excitement and lack of sleep; and, putting off 
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until his mind should be better able to cope with it any consideration 
of the extraordinary events which had befallen him, he sank wearily 
upon his bunk and instantly fell asleep. 


II. 


Axsovut one o’clock the captain sent down word that he would be 
pleased to have his passenger lunch with him, adding that his “ uncle,” 
before leaving the ship, had expressed a wish that he do so. Glad of 
a chance to tell all that he knew of the history of the past few hours, 
Newcome went up to the dining-room; but he found that the rotund 
magician had successfully forestalled him with the undiscriminating 
sailor; no words were strong enough in praise of his kindness and 
generosity, and when a messenger appeared bringing the young man a 
draft on the Bank of Argentina for four hundred dollars, the captain 
became fairly eloquent. 

As for Newcome, it was plain that he was considered at best a very 
irregular character. The injustice rankled. He ate his lunch in 
silence, resolved to keep his conundrum to himself. Since his guest 
proved taciturn, the captain’s heavy repartee took the form of an 
impersonal exposition to the mate of all the possible reasons why a 
young man should set out for a foreign port without baggage, and 
clad in a dress suit. Newcome foresaw that there would be no end to 
this, so when the meal was over he stood up and announced that he 
was going across the street to buy some suitable clothes. The captain 
looked grave at once. “ Your uncle left word especially you were not 
to- quit the ship,” he said hesitatingly. 

Food, sleep, and a smoke had put a barrier between the young 
man and the impossible events of the morning. “ He’s not my uncle, 
any more than you ’re my jailer,” he said crisply, gathering his raincoat 
about him with a fine gesture of self-sufficiency. He pulled over his 
eyes the second mate’s cap, which he had borrowed to take the place 
of his opera hat, missing since the scuffle, and with his teeth set firmly 
in his second cigar, he stepped boldly to the shore end of the wharf 
and made for the nearest sailors’ outfitting shop. 

He was half-inclined to believe the whole thing some sort of an 
elaborate hoax, though what pleasure anybody could find in playing 
so expensive a joke on so very insignificant a person as he—— Sub- 
consciously, he noticed that a big electric cab was bearing down on him, 
and with a city-dweller’s indifference to that sort of danger, stepped out 
of its path. He heard it come to a sudden stop behind him, but did 
not turn his head. “ Now, if there was the slightest reason for any 
one’s wanting to get me out of the country,” he thought, “or for 
wanting me to do anything more than anything else bu i 
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A strong arm encircled his neck, other arms grasped his legs, he 
felt himself lifted and hoisted, a door slammed, and there he was sitting 
in the middle of a wide leather seat, a vigorous man on each side of 
him, one pinioning his arms to his sides, the other pressing a large 
hand against his lips. Facing him sat an oldish man of distinguished 
appearance, and even in the first amazed disarray of his ideas, Newcome 
was conscious of a devout thankfulness that the face was not that of 
his too genial and smoothly smiling friend of the morning. 

Indeed, this man was not smiling at all. He looked very stern and 
disapproving, and as he began to speak, raising his voice above the 
roar of the traffic through which the car was now rapidly passing, 
there was nothing ingratiating either in his words or manner. 

“TI do not apologize to you,” he said without any preamble, “ for 
the roughness of this means of getting at you, since I consider the 
desperately critical state of your family affairs, and your own callous 
indifference to the welfare of one who should be dear to you, a suffi- 
cient warrant for hesitating at no expedient for bringing you to your 
senses.” 

Through the giddy confusion of Newcome’s brain there flashed a 
horrible suspicion that he had gone insane. That would explain every- 
thing. Maybe he was having hallucinations. He had heard of people 
who asked for police protection against utterly imaginary persecution. 
Certainly there was nothing the matter with his family. He knew 
that, since the only other member of it besides himself—his grand- 
father—had shown him the door in a fine, healthy rage no longer 
ago than eight o’clock the night before. He must be crazy, he 
decided as the man opposite continued: “In spite of your cruel 
avoidance of any of us, I have not lost faith in the hope that if some 
one could only make you listen long enough to realize the terrible 
wrong you are doing your sister by indulging your self-centred ideas, 
you would, even if you refused to give up your manner of life, at least 
be willing to compromise.” 

Had he been able, Newcome would have shouted for joy. He had 
waked up from his nightmare of mystery; it was clear as daylight— 
simply the old story of mistaken identity. All this pother was about 
somebody else for whom they mistook him. He twisted his head about 
under the heavy hand of his guard; he wanted to speak—he could not 
wait to hear his own voice clearing the matter up. 

“T see that you wish to answer me,” said the stern elderly gentle- 
man. “ Will you give me your word of honor not to try to escape or 
raise an alarm?” 

Newcome blinked his eyes rapidly to indicate a promise, and when 
he found his voice free, all in a rush, “It’s a mistake!” he cried. 
“T don’t know who you’re after, but I’m Munson Newcome, of West 
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Sixty-third Street, and I haven’t any sister, and never had, and I 
have n’t the least idea what you’re talking about.” 

“ Give me your left hand,” said the stranger breathlessly, and when 
he had looked at the young man’s fingers he flung them away with a 
groan of such heart-felt disappointment that the good-natured New- 
come, flushed though he was with relief, could not keep from saying, 
“T’m awfully sorry that I’m not your man, but it’s not my fault.” 

The other turned on him with a trace of revived suspicion. “ But 
what were you doing with that old scoundrel this morning, then, and 
why was he so anxious to pack you off out of our way?” 

“Tf you could only tell me the answer to that question,” began 
Newcome, “I’d be your debtor——” He broke into a triumphant 
crow. “Oh! Why, he was taken in, too. He must have thought I 
was the other fellow! ” 

For the first time the older man’s face softened from its anxious 
gravity. He chuckled a little as Newcome joyously exclaimed, “ Well, 
what won’t he say when he finds he’s wasted seventeen hundred and 
fifty on a total stranger! I say, who is the man you’re after, anyhow? 
What’s the row, and who is the old bunco-steerer who got hold of 
me?” 

The thin-faced gentleman turned serious again. “I suppose you 
deserve some explanation, and as I know your grandfather—he is old 
Mr. Nelson Newcome no doubt?—I know who you are, and I infer 
you can keep a secret which has, alas, after all, no great need for being 
kept. Did you ever hear of Mr. Samuel Derwent?” 

“The Wall Street Derwent? Old ‘Slippery Sam ’?” 

“ He is so called at times, I believe. Well, he had no family of his 
own except an orphan nephew and niece, whom he had brought up in 
great luxury, chiefly abroad, and in whose company he had hoped to 
pass his old age, intending to retire from business as soon as they 
became of age and settle down with them in England. Unfortunately, 
during his nephew’s studies in Germany and elsewhere, young Mr. 
Dennison (his name is Ellery Dennison) has become infected with 
socialistic, radical ideas. He has heard many scandalous stories, most 
of them false, about his uncle’s methods in amassing his great wealth, 
and on a visit to New York last winter he and the old man had a fall- 
ing out, and he left the house vowing he would never touch a penny of 
Derwent’s money.” 

“‘T beg your pardon for interrupting,” said Newcome, “but I see 
we ’re getting ’way uptown and I don’t want to miss my ship after all 
the trouble I’ve had about it. Would you mind telling the chauffeur 
to take us back? That is, if you can spare the time.” 

“ Certainly, certainly; I owe you every reparation for the generous 
way in which you have pardoned my blunder.” Then after the vehicle 
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had turned and was again spinning down-town he went on with his 
narrative. 

“Miss Eleanor Dennison, Ellery’s sister, is devoted both to her 
brother and to her uncle, and has tried very hard to bring them together. 
She once supposed she had considerable influence with the young man, 
for she received several letters from him recounting his various eccen- 
tric methods of earning a living—‘ following Tolstoi, and getting close 
to the heart of the people,’ the misguided young fellow put it—but 
since last June she has had no word from him. June also marks the 
beginning of two other misfortunes—my friend Derwent’s failing 
health and the gradual ascendency into power over the poor old gentle- 
man of a sect of self-seeking, hypocritical, blood-sucking, mealy- 
mouthed ” the gentlemanly self-control of the speaker broke. His 
pale, distinguished face became swollen in an angry purple flush. 
“Pah!” he said with a scowl. “It makes a decent man sick to live 
in the same world with such boot-licking criminals.” 

“You are using very strong language, sir,” suggested Newcome 
respectfully, “but as I have n’t any idea of what a“ 

“True, true; I allowed my indignation to overcome me. Why,’my 
young friend, I don’t suppose you have ever heard the name of the 
organization. Did you ever hear of the Zolantophites? ” 

“Not that I ever remember. Heavens! What a name!” 

“And yet, although not very numerous as yet, they form already 
a powerful sect. Their religion—they call it so—is a sort of hodge- 
podge of misunderstood Swedenborgianism, Buddhism, and Mormon- 
ism. The rank and file of their members are so ignorant that they let 
themselves be completely dominated by a few long-headed, shystering 
rascals, chief of whom is the same affable elderly person with whom 
you appeared to be on such good terms this morning.” 

Newcome considered. “But there was the money he gave me. 
Why should he have wished to do Dennison a good turn?” 

“ A good turn! He wanted to get him off at all costs. He wanted 
him out of the way. Old Mr. Derwent has been sinking fast through 
the summer, and the doctor says he may not live till spring. The 
Zolantophites are using every sort of influence to get him to make a 
will in their favor, urging first that his nephew cares nothing for him, 
and again that he would not touch the money if it were given him. 
But they have n’t won yet. Old Derwent insists that until he is sure 
that his nephew has lost all natural affection for him, he won’t disin- 
herit him. - The old man seems to have been really fond of the boy, 
for I have never seen him more eager for anything than he has been 
over the projects to get the young ingrate back. Appeal after appeal 
has appeared in every paper in the country, but as yet without effect. 
You can imagine how earnestly we, Derwent’s old friends and advisers, 
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have been scouring the city on the chance that the young man might 
be here. I was just leaving my home this morning when I met Eleanor 
coming back from a walk in a great state of excitement. She had seen 
a man in the park whom she had taken for her brother, and to whom 
she had almost spoken before she had recognized her mistake.” 

“That was me she saw!” broke in Newcome, in excited disregard 
of grammar. “Is n’t she tall and wears a red hat?” 

Yes.” 

“And isn’t she very, very, very—oh, the prettiest girl you ever 
saw?” 

“ She is a beautiful young woman and as good and clever as she is 
beautiful. It is she I am troubled about. She is likely to be disin- 
herited if her brother will not return to his home. But to finish my 
story. She urged me to go back to the park, to a bench which she 
described, if I wished to know how her brother looks, and I followed 
her suggestion. You can imagine my excitement when, as I rounded 
a turn in the path, I saw you walking off arm-in-arm with our arch 
enemy. I am ashamed of myself now that I did not realize that he 
had been deceived by the resemblance, but I did not think of that. 
Perhaps it is some excuse that I have never before caught that old fox 
in a false move, and”—his face saddened—“ I have hoped so long to 
find Ellery that my wish convinced me.” 

But Newcome had heard none of this last. “ See here,’ he broke 
out, “ why does n’t Slippery Sam give his money to her? Even if her 
brother is a fool, she has n’t done anything.” 

“ He has a crotchet that she will give it to her brother, no matter how 
tightly he ties it up, and, besides, he seems to have turned against her 
now. Probably that is also due to the influence of the Zolantophites. 
He says he will leave nothing to her, so everything depends on her 
brother’s return.” 

“Tt’s a dirty shame!” cried the young man. “ He ought to be 
horse-whipped!” A new thought struck him. “ But do I look so 
exactly like him? I didn’t suppose those exact resemblances ever 
happened in real life.” 

“T really don’t know how he does look, although I am his uncle’s 
lawyer. You see, the young people have been brought up abroad, and 
the quarrel last winter came almost as soon as they landed. I have 
seen photographs of him, which you resemble, but, as I now see, not 
extraordinarily. You have, however, one striking feature in common. 
You each have one gray eye and one blue one. Undoubtedly that is 
what made our old enemy mistake you in the morning, but he must 
be ignorant of the other mark of identification, which, had he known 
it, he must have seen did not fit you. Ellery Dennison has lost the 
last joint of his middle left-hand finger. I should have noticed that 
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yours is entire, if I had not been so sure that that old reprobate could 
not be mistaken.” He pulled down the window of the carriage, and 
called to the chauffeur to stop. “And now here we are at the very 
corner from which we so unceremoniously abducted you. I owe you 
my thanks for your generous interest in the affairs of a young man 
who seems not unlike yourself.” 

“Oh, I’ve more sense than that!” protested Newcome, alighting. 
“Tf that was my sister, do you suppose for a moment I ’?d-———” 

The grave, elderly gentleman allowed himself a discreet smile. 
“Perhaps if she were your sister——-!” he suggested and with a 
pleasant nod had rolled away. 

Newcome looked at a clock in a pawn-shop window. It was two 
in the afternoon. He had about three hours before the sailing of the 
ship. “I wonder,” he said to himself ironically, “if I dare enter a 
sailor’s slop-shop to buy some clothes, or will a green dragon with a 
pink tail rush out and eat me up?” 

The scene about him seemed peace and tranquillity itself. Some 
children were playing on the sidewalk, a cat sat in the sun, a scissors- 
grinder’s wagon stood idly by the curb while the driver read out of a 
tattered, yellow-covered book, and the passers-by were obviously entirely 
bent on their own affairs. Nobody noticed the rather pale young 
man who stood on a street-corner, a gold-trimmed cap incongruously 
completing a costume consisting of a raincoat with one sleeve half 
ripped out, over a very apparent, much rumpled suit of evening clothes. 

“T may be watched by a million of those cussed Zenopholites, or 
whatever their names may be,” he mused, “but I don’t see what more 
they can ask of me than to go ahead making preparations for 
departure.” 

With that he walked into a cutlery shop in front of which he had 
been standing and bought the biggest sheath-knife he could find. 
“Tt’ll come in handy skinning hides,” he apologized to himself, for 
he realized that the purchase was unduly warlike for the bucolic busi- 
ness he was planning. Wishing to appear knowing, he tried its edge 
on his thumb. It was dull. 

“Oh, they never come sharp from the factory,” said the clerk, 
restraining a smile. “ You’ll have to hone it up yourself.” 

Newcome blushed at the revelation of his ignorance. “I suppose 
the scissors-grinder out there could do it for me?” he asked. 

The shopkeeper glanced with some surprise toward the street. 
“ Why, yes, there is one out there. He must have come up quieter than 
most. They usually make such a hullabaloo.” 

Newcome left the shop and proceeded towards the idle scissors- 
grinder. He perceived him to be a slight, dark young man, with an 
untrimmed beard, dressed in canvas overalls and jacket. On the side 
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of the cart was printed the legend, “ Knives and Scissors Ground.” 
Below it was some smaller print, which, on coming closer, Newcome 
saw to be a detachable separate sign which read, “ For Nothing.” 

“What!” he exclaimed, staring at the words. 

The scissors-grinder laid down his book and turned to him. 

“ What does that mean?” asked Newcome, pointing to the sign. 

“Just what it says,” answered the other simply. 

“Don’t you charge anything for doing your business? ” 

“Yes,” explained the workingman. His voice was pleasant, half 
foreign in accent, and he spoke with the slow patience of a teacher 
who has made the same explanation many times; “but when I’ve 
earned enough in one day to keep myself and my horse, and to lay up a 
little against bad luck, I don’t consider that I have a right to extract 
any more from the public. My time then belongs to my fellow-man.” 

“ Well, that ’s an odd way of doing business,” commented Newcome, 
handing his knife to the grinder, who had climbed down from the 
driver’s seat. As the man set to work his customer picked up the 
book he had been reading and glanced at the title. It was called “ Das 
Capital” and was by one Karl Marx. 

Newcome whirled about, crying out, “ Look at me! Look at me!” 
and after one glance into the astonished workman’s face, snatched up 
his roughened left hand. The last joint was missing from the middle 
finger! 


II. 


“Loox here, what do you mean by deserting your sister in a tight 
place and thinking more of your confounded socialistic ideas than of 
a duty that’s as plain as the nose on your face?” These were the 
tactful and conciliatory words hurled at once by young Mr. Newcome 
at the scissors-grinder, who stared at him with a face almost stupid 
with amazement. 

“What under the sun are you talking about?” he exclaimed, 
adding with a politeness as great as Newcome’s own, “ You must be 
as drunk as you look.” 

“Have you the face to deny you’re Ellery Dennison?” 

“That ’s certainly my name, and there’s no earthly reason why I 
should deny it to you or any other stranger who comes sticking his 
nose into my business.” 

In the quiet side-street their voices were so loud and their attitudes 
so belligerent that the cutlery shop-keeper ran to the door, his sallow 
face lit up with a pleasant anticipation of a street fight. 

Newcome had no wish to be the centre of another popular demon- 
stration. “See here, Dennison, we’re both gentlemen. Let’s get up 
on your seat and talk it over quietly.” 

Vou. LXXXIV.—10 
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Dennison dropped his warlike tone. “I don’t know what there is 
to talk over,” he said, “but I’ve no objection to listening. Who are 
you anyhow?” 

Newcome plunged at once into a lively but brief account of his 
adventures since that morning, ending with “So the second old gentle- 
man dropped me at this corner, actually within touching distance of 
the man they ’re all hunting for, and what do you know about that!” 

“That must have been my uncle’s attorney, Mr. Atwater,” sur- 
mised Dennison. “A fine old fellow, I’ve heard, if he is a corporation 
lawyer.” 

“I say, Dennison,” pleaded his young acquaintance, “now you 
know all about it, you are not going to let any theories about govern- 
ment and such nonsense beggar your sister and break your uncle’s heart, 
are you?” 

The scissors-grinder cast one indignant look at him, gathering up 
the reins and starting the old horse forward at a brisk trot. “I don’t 
think,” he said with emphasis, “that I need anybody to teach me my 
duty towards my sister or my poor old uncle. Why,” he went on with 
much feeling, “I hadn’t the slightest idea that anything was the 
matter with them. I wrote Eleanor last July, giving her an addtess 
which would always reach me, and asked her to let me know as soon 
as she thought the time propitious for me to go back. I was a half- 
baked young cub, to quarrel with Uncle Samuel as I did. He’s the 
product of circumstances as much as any other ignorant sinner, and— 
I’ve thought it all out these solitary months—my duty to him is to 
help the poor old chap make some amends to society by persuading 
him to use his money for the advancement of sound economic ideas.” 

“Your sister never got that letter,” Newcome harked back to the 
beginning of this speech. “Do you suppose the Zolantophites inter- 
cepted it?” 

“Who?” queried Dennison. “Oh, yes, you mean that religious 
crowd you told me about. Somehow I can’t seem to take them as 
seriously as you do. They sound a little theatric, don’t you know.” 

“You just wait till you ’ve had a run-in with their high-priest, or 
whatever he calls himself! And, by the same token, they are onto the 
game now, I bet you. They ’re sure to have watched me to see if I 
really did sail.” 

“ Well, supposing that they are as watchful as you think, they Il 
have to do some tall guessing before they figure out what you’re up 
to, driving off with a scissors-grinder. If they think you’re I, they ‘ll 
put it down to socialistic notions ; but, by the way, why do you go along 
with me? You’re welcome to, of course, but have n’t you finished 
your part? I should think you would be sick of the whole trouble- 
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“ Where does your uncle live? ” asked Newcome, in Yankee answer. 

“ On Fifty-fifth Street, just around the corner from Fifth Avenue.” 

“Oh, I can get up there and back in time to catch my boat. I 
can——” he hesitated, casting about for an excuse, and ended lamely— 
“T can hold your horse while you go in. Hold on! ”—he pointed to 
a man on the sidewalk, who was waving his hand to attract their 
attention. “There must be something wrong with the wagon.” 

“Hi, there!” called the man. “ Hello, you scissors-man! Stop a 
minute! ” 

Dennison steered the dilapidated rig out of the procession of Eighth 
Avenue traffic and brought it to a stop by the curb. “ Well, what’s 
wrong?” he asked. 

The man, a respectably dressed person, who looked as though he 
might be a bank clerk or some one’s private secretary, came up to the 
cart without answering. “ Why, wait a minute,” he said at last, feeling 
in his pockets, but looking up all the while keenly at the extraordinary 
pair of young men, who both in turn were looking down expectantly at 
him. He seemed so taken aback by their aspect that for another space 
he was speechless, his jaw hanging, his eyes wavering from one to the 
other young face. 

“Did you want to speak to me, or didn’t you?” asked Dennison 
impatiently. 

“ Why—yes, I want my knife sharpened,” brought out the stranger 
finally, pulling himself together. 

“ Oh, is that all?” said Dennison. “I’m sorry, but I’m in a hurry. 
You ’ll have to get somebody else.” He whipped up his horse and 
drove on, remarking with a smile, “We are a preposterous-looking 
couple, to be sure, but I did n’t suppose we were bad enough to strike 
people dumb.” 

“T’ll bet you anything you like,” said Newcome, “that that was a 
Zolantophite spy.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” said his new friend. “ You’ve got ’em on the 
brain. Let’s talk about something sensible. Look here—you were 
interested in economics at college—has it ever occurred to you that 
perhaps the capitalistic appropriation of social production is something 
that can be attacked from the top of the social scale as well as from 
below, and perhaps more efficaciously ? ” 

“ What do you mean?” asked Newcome, his eyes lighting up with 
the ardor of a true lover of discussions. “Do you think that Fourier’s 
plethoric crises could be averted if the surplus were distributed, instead 
of being——” 

“Exactly!” cried the scissors-grinder eagerly, letting his horse 
take its own way as he leaned towards his companion, expounding his 
ideas with one roughened, brown hand thumping the other. 
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At Fourteenth Street they had become quite breathless with vehe- 
mence, at Twenty-third they were like old friends, at Forty-second 
they were discussing like brothers the more intimate and personal aspect 
of their problem. “I’m not born a scissors-grinder, that’s the 
trouble,” Dennison was saying. “It’s an artificial effort.” 

“ Yes,” agreed the other; “ it has often occurred to me that perhaps 
Tolstoi and his ilk were altogether on the wrong track.” 

“ How so?” asked Dennison, his earnest young face glowing with 
attention. 

“Why, just as you suggest about yourself. He wasted energy by 
trying to make himself over into a different class from the one into 
which he had been born. It seems to me sometimes that he’s just 
really trying desperately to save his own soul, whereas if he ’d kept the 
resources that chance had given him he might have made things better 
for thousands of people, and advanced the good cause a hundred years 
or more.” 

“Ah, that’s the question! I’ve thought of that. I never had 
anybody but Eleanor to talk it over with before, but that view has 
occurred to me. Only, I suspected it was because it seemed more self- 
gratifying than the other way.” 

“But,” urged his companion, “are n’t you yielding there to the 
temptation to value self-abnegation for its own sake? Isn’t useless 
self-negation the last, most poisonous luxury the soul can give itself? ” 

Thus reasoning together in deep and heart-felt converse, the 
scissors-grinder and the young man in the torn raincoat and gold- 
trimmed sailor’s cap turned off Eighth Avenue and made their way 
across quiet Fifty-fifth Street. 

“T say,” exclaimed Dennison, after a pause in which the two had 
been meditating each other’s words—“ I say, I wish I had gotten hold 
of you before!” 

“Same here,” answered Newcome fervently. 

“ We ’re so much in the same boat, don’t you know,” Dennison went 
on in his pleasant half-English, half-Continental accent, “that we 
ought to be able to help each other out.” 

Newcome was about to answer when he caught sight over the 
other’s shoulder of the towering bulk of an electric moving-van, swing- 
ing out of Sixth Avenue and bearing straight down on them. The 
driver of it was looking back into the inside of his vehicle. 

“Hey, there! Look where you’re going! Look out/” yelled 
Newcome, while Dennison laid on the whip in a desperate endeavor to 
get the ramshackle wagon out of the line of danger. The old horse 
answered gamely. Newcome was just going to exclaim that they 
were safe, when the driver of the van, still without looking around, 
turned his steering-wheel and shot straight towards them. 
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“Jump!” shouted Newcome, suiting the action to the word. The 
two vigorous young men leaped high and wide. Almost before he 
landed Newcome heard the splintering crash of the collision, and, rising 
above it, a hail from the other side of the Juggernaut: “ All right 
here!” He dashed around the back of the van, seized Dennison by the 
arm, and towed him along at a run. “dZolantophites!” he gasped. 
“Van full of them!” 

For a while Dennison kept up, but as the van did not pursue, he 
soon dragged back and brought his companion to a walk. “See here,” 
he said, “this is New York, you know. I’m not to be scared by any 
dime novel methods. Let’s walk sensibly.” 

“ All right, if you insist, but I’ve had some experience with them, 
and I know what I’m talking about. I’d rather escort a stick of 
dynamite through a boiler factory than try to “= you safely through 
an ordinary side street in New York.” 

Dennison seemed struck with this speech. “It sounds absurd to 
say it, but you know it was odd he did n’t look around with all your 
yelling; and you do seem to have had some queer experiences. Per- 
haps you are practically risking your life, coming along with me. 
You ’ve no call to do that. Here, I can’t allow it! You’re too good 
a fellow. Besides, you’ve got me through the danger zone, for that’s 
my uncle’s house across the street.” 

They paused for an instant on the street-corner, and Newcome 
looked at the other frowningly. “I thought you agreed we were meant 
to come together,” he said in a hurt tone. “I thought we were to go 
on being friends. I’ve done enough for you, I think, to be allowed 
to go along with you to the end. Besides, your sister—I ’ve seen her, 
you know—I ’d like—I ’d like to tell her that I hope I did n’t frighten 
her this morning. I’d like to be of any help to—— 

“ Now, come, my men, go quietly like gentleman, won’t you, and 
don’t make a row?” 

They started back at a voice close beside them, and saw that an 
ambulance had come silently up on its rubber tires. Four husky 
assistants with Red Cross badges on their sleeves stepped out of it at 
this moment, and with silent precision ranged themselves beside the 
smooth-spoken gentleman who had first accosted them. 

“ What do you want?” asked the two friends, falling back a step. 

“ Now, now!” went on the first speaker soothingly. “Of course 
we know you’re as sane as anybody, and that it’s a burning shame to 
shut you up, but we’re only officers of the law, you know, and we ’ve 
got to obey orders, so don’t make any trouble. Just a couple of 
‘escapes’ from the asylum,” he remarked in an audible undertone 
to a passer-by, who had halted to watch the group. “I’m afraid we ’ll 
have quite a time getting them. They ’re sometimes violent.” 
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The passer-by gave a startled glance at the grotesquely-clad couple, 
backed up against the area railing, and hastened to remove himself 
from the scene. 

The gentlemanly official turned to his victims, with a smile like 
that of a cat before a saucer of cream. “There, there,” he purred, as 
the cordon began gradually to advance. Newcome was keyed for a 
desperate spring, with a forlorn hope that he might possibly make a 
gap for his friend’s escape, when the attention of the whole group was 
distracted by a terrifying scream. 

Involuntarily their eyes all turned in the direction of the sound, 
and they saw, leaning from the second story of the brownstone house 
opposite, a very handsome, dark young lady. 

“ Eleanor!” shouted Dennison, and Newcome, grasping in a flash 

the intention of the interruption, yelled to his partner, “Go on, it’s 
you they want!” and ‘simultaneously dived low in a ball against the 
legs of the man in front of him. The accustomed motions of the foot- 
ball field came back to him instinctively. In a fraction of a second he 
had locked both elbow and knee around the nearest leg, rolled his 
victim under him, and taken from his prostrate body a flying’ start 
after the fleeing Dennison. 
_ In a breath he was across the street, but there was now no sign of 
the young lady. The door of the house to which they were hurrying 
was shut, and their pursuers were almost on top of them. “ Round to 
the back!” called Dennison, and, turning to one side, led the way 
with a stiff, scrambling vault over an iron gate, along a cement-paved 
alley, and into a small back garden. Their pursuers were slower in 
passing the gate. In the moment’s breathing space, as they hesitated 
which door to try, they heard above them a cautious signal, “ Pst! 
pst!” A butler was leaning over the last landing of the fire-escape, 
and with anxious haste was lowering a light iron ladder to them. 
“This way, Mr. Dennison. Miss Eleanor sent me, sir.” 

“Why not open the back door?” began Newcome, but the ladder 
was already on the pavement. “Up with you!” said Newcome. 

“No,” cried Dennison; “you go. I can’t leave you to those 
ruffians.” 

“Hurry, hurry, gentlemen! ” urged the butler. 

“T’ll come after you,” shouted Newcome, and in that order they 
clambered up to the landing. “ Help me, please,” said the servant, and 
the three together whisked up the ladder, and hung it on its accustomed 
hooks. 

“ Now up a couple of flights on the fire-escape. These’ windows are 
locked,” explained their guide, and led the way, running nimbly up 
the iron steps, with the others close at his heels. On the third-floor 
baleony he stopped, threw open a window, and stepped between the 
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heavy curtains, calling back over his shoulder in a cheerful, congratu- 
latory tone, “ And here you are, gentlemen, safely in the house.” 

Newcome pushed aside the curtains and started to jump down 
after the servant into the room, when he was startled by something 
moving in the obscurity before him. He hesitated, irresolute, on the 
window-sill. A moment later, as his eyes grew used to the dusk, he 
recognized that it was only his own reflection in a large mirror on 
the opposite wall. A laughing exclamation about the tense state of 
his nerves rose to his lips—and froze there, as he made out something 
else in the glass and tumbled rather than stepped back out on the 
landing again. In that hurried glimpse he had seen the reflection of 
a man waiting in silence, standing close beside the window he had been 
about to enter, a man with a powerful, bulky body, a florid, elderly 
face crowned with white hair, a man whom he had already seen that 
day more often than he desired. 

With a yell of dismay, he fairly pushed Dennison up the next 
flight of iron ladder, shouting as he scrambled after, “It’s a trap! 
Up to the roof!” 


IV. 


As they leaped over the low parapet at the top of the last flight, 
they gave a cry of relief to see stretching before them a practically 
limitless expanse of flat roof, the rest of the row being of the same 
height as the Derwent house. They ran on with an aimless swiftness, 
altering their direction to dodge behind chimneys and the narrow, 
little brick sentry-boxes which gave access to the houses below. Before 
one of these, Dennison, who was leading, suddenly halted and threw 
up his arm. Newcome joined him, and saw that the door to the entry 
stood ajar, a circumstance explained by a many-legged wash flapping 
near-by. Newcome nodded an assent to the other’s unspoken plan, and 
they slipped inside, closed the door behind them, and sat down with 
their backs braced against it, at the head of the stairs leading down 
to the top floor. 

After they had puffed and panted a while, their breath began to 
come back. 

“ Where do you suppose we are?” whispered Dennison. 

“ At the top of the house of one of your uncle’s neighbors. Do you 
know any of them?” 

Dennison shook his head. “ We’d been here only a few days before 
Uncle Samuel and I fell out. What do you think we’d better do 
now?” 

Newcome considered their position. A turn in the stairs concealed 
them from any one in the hall below. “I think we’d better stay here 
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for a while, until they get tired of looking for us on the roof, if they 
followed us. We’re safe enough here unless some one comes up, and 
that ’s not likely.” 

As if in intentional refutation of this remark, a heavy, deliberate 
step was heard on the stairs below them. Dennison had only time to 
whisper, “If it’s a servant, you do the talking; she ’ll think you ’re a 
gentleman;” and Newcome to smile at the ambiguous compliment, 
when a thick-set, middle-aged Irishwoman carrying a large clothes- 
basket turned the corner below them and began ploddingly to ascend. 

“Tf she screams now,” thought Newcome, “ it’s all off!” 

But she did not scream, proving, on the contrary, to belong to the 
belligerent brand of Hibernian. “ What the divil are you two scala- 
wags———” she began loudly, but as Newcome produced a gold-piece 
and held it up to her, laying one finger on his lips, she put down her 
basket and went on quietly: “Is it burglars ye are, or are ye sky- 
larkin’? If it’s anything wrong ye want, y’ can put up your money, 
for I’ll call th’ cop; but if it’s jist some boys’ nonsinse——” 

Newcome tiptoed down to the step above her and parleyed over the 
basket. “We only want to sit right here without touching a thing, 
while you take a note to a young lady in this block and bring back an 
answer.” 

The laundress winked ponderously. “I’m past the age meself, 
but I’ve not forgotten. What’s it worth to me?” 

He handed her the coin. “This now, and another when you come 
back.” 

“Easy money. Gimme the letter.” 

“ You ’ll have to wait a minute.” Dennison had already begun to 
write furiously on a blank page of a note-book. 

“ Sure, take your time. Ill just be after gettin’ in me wash.” 

When the note was finished, Dennison produced a book of postage 
stamps and stuck a couple of them across the fold as a seal. “ But as 
for its reaching Eleanor, I’m afraid it’s a slim chance,” he added. 

“T’ll swear the washerwoman by her hope of salvation not to give 
the letter to any one else, and I ’ll warn her not to expect another cent 
if the answer isn’t in the right handwriting.” 

When she reappeared, the oath and warning were solemnly admin- 
istered. “ As for yez two, Ill make ye swear no swear-words, but I “Il 
send a couple of th’ maids to sweep th’ top flure, and if ye stir from 
there, they “ll raise th’ whole block wid screechin’.” 

There followed an eternity of waiting, enlivened but not appre- 
ciably cheered by the sound of brooms and loud talk from the sweepers 
below. 

At last Dennison consulted a rusty, gun-metal watch. “Time’s 
slipping along. We would better say good-by. You won’t have any 
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time to waste when we get out of here. I wish I could only find 
words to——” 

Newcome stopped him with a gesture and whispered back: “I 
don’t know that I want to take the ship after all. I was only going 
because I did n’t know what else to do with myself, and now that I ’ve 
met you and your sister, I’d a whole lot rather stay and do whatever 
I can to see you through this trouble you’re in.” 

Dennison was much moved. “ You’re the only real friend I ever 
had, except my sister,” he said, and the two shook hands on a sealed 
compact. “I’m awfully glad you’re going to stay by us! I can’t 
say how glad,” went on Dennison. “If there was no other reason, 
I’d be glad to have you for the practical help you can be to me. 
You ’re ever so much more capable than I. I don’t know yet how you 
managed to get that clever jitsu hold on the ambulance man.” 

Newcome looked surprised. “ Why, I don’t know any jitsu. That 
was just—— Oh, I remember; you did n’t go to college in this country. 
That was just football. What I did is the one way of boxing a tackle, 
and I didn’t do it well. Bummy Allen would have had a knee into 
my face before I got near him, but that dub was easy. Football’s not 
my game really, you know. I never made more than the scrub, but 
you ought to see me throw a baseball from——~” 

Dennison’s anxiously attentive but quite puzzled face brought 
home to Newcome that he had passed out of the world where 
intimate knowledge of college athletic games can be presupposed in 
any one. “ You see, I’m not long out of it all,” he apologized, “ and 
I forget that there are people who——” He stopped. On the floor 
below, the loud voice of their messenger arose, bidding the sweepers, 
in the name of the housekeeper, begone before she pushed their lazy 
brooms down their chattering throats. After a brisk interchange of 
similar Celtic amenities there was silence, and then they heard her 
ponderous foot again ascending the stair. She rounded the turn, red 
of face and tousled as to hair, but to them a veritable Iris, for in her 
hand she brandished a large white envelope. 

Dennison snatched it, while Newcome paid the stipulated price. 
“ Here, Newcome, read it,” said the brother. The fine, foreign-taught 
hand raced over the paper; the note had evidently been written in the 


greatest haste. 
Come back at once over the roofs to the sky-light with the broken 
ELEANOR. 


“Now out wid yez!” cried the washerwoman. “ An’ don’t ye 


come back no more! ” 
On the roofs again, they found themselves in a dilemma as to 


which way they had come, but a look over the cornice-edge at the 
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quaintly distant and reduced street below gave them direction, and they 
set out cautiously retracing their steps. Newcome suggested suddenly 
that perhaps the note was a forgery and another device of their enemies, 
and although Dennison swore that he could not be mistaken in his 
sister’s signature, the experiences of the past few hours had left a 
mark on them. When at last they came to a skylight with a pane 
unmistakably broken, they hung back, circled around and sniffed at it 
like nervous horses, till Dennison, peering through the opening, gave a 
suppressed shout of delight and ran forward. Newcome followed him, 
and saw through the fracture a mass of dark hair and a pair of liquid 
brown eyes. “ Hurry, hurry!” she called. “Some one may see you.” 

With a noiseless celerity which already began to seem like the 
natural manner, of action, they lifted the skylight, slipped through 
to the trunk on which she had been standing, lowered the skylight, 
hooked it in place, and adjusted the red curtain inside it so that no 
one could look in on them. Not till then did Dennison allow himself 
the luxury of taking his sister in his arms, so completely had his 
adventures accustomed him to the atmosphere of conspiracy. Affer a 
long embrace, as he released his sister, “ Are we in time?” he asked. 
“Ts poor old uncle still alive? ” 

“Yes, yes. Hush!” she cautioned. “It’s all very different from 
what you think. Who—who is this?”—she motioned toward the 
dishevelled Newcome. 

“This,” said Dennison warmly, “is my dear old friend Munson 
Newcome, who’s done everything for me that one man can do for 
another.” 

It did not seem incongruous to either of the men to speak of each 
other as old friends. They were both very young, and the day behind 
them seemed as long as all the rest of their lives put together. “ He’s 
come to help us out,” continued Dennison. “ Now, what is it all 
about?” 

She made a sweeping gesture. “Oh, I can’t begin to tell you now. 
You ’ll have to wait till you see uncle, and you can’t do that until 
they ’re all gone for the night.” 

“ They? 

“The Zolantophites, praying and carrying on over him.” 

“Tt’s true, then, that——-?” 

“ Nothing ’s true that you know anything about,” she interjected. 
“ Now, I don’t dare stay a minute longer, or I’ll be missed. There ’s 
some food over there on a tray—the best I could get. I could n’t stop 
to cook any. You’re to stay right here till I come back for you.” 
She had turned to go, but now came running back to throw her arms 
around her brother’s neck. “Oh, Ellery, it’s like waking up out of a 
nightmare to have you again.” 
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“T never would have been here, if it had n’t been for Munson,” 
said her brother. 

She put out her hand to him, saying with a soft energy, “I don’t 
know what you’ve done for Ellery, but my brother’s friend is mine 
too,” and was gone. 

“Good Lord!” gasped Newcome. 

“She has grown rather good-looking, for a fact,” said the other 
with a brother’s careless approval, as he investigated the napkin-cov- 
ered tray. It proved to contain the ingredients for a bountiful, if 
inelegant, meal: a big lump of cold roast beef balancing a loaf of 
brown bread and a couple of bottles of beer. 

Some time later, when the period of voraciousness had given way 
to reflective mastication, Dennison remarked softly, “ Some girls would 
have brought up wine jelly and cake. Eleanor has as much brains as 
good looks.” 

“And that is saying all that the language will hold,” answered 
Newcome fervently. “To think of that girl being in danger of being 
disinherited in favor of that infamous old rascallion! I’m with you 
to the last drop of blood to prevent it.” 

Dennison meditated drowsily. “Well, you know, she’d find it 
exactly as uncomfortable to be disinherited if she had n’t an idea in 
her head and had a red nose.” 

Glancing around to see if Newcome were crushed by this exposure 
of his lack of logic, he observed that his friend had taken down a 
quilt from a shelf of bedding (they were evidently in a storeroom) 
and was stretched on it sound asleep, an example which he was quick 
to follow. They were both sleeping like children when their fair 
fellow-conspirator returned and shook them lightly. “Wake up,” 
she said. “It’s half-past eleven, and uncle’s ready to see you.” 

They stumbled to their feet, blinking and unsteady. 

“T’ve brought up some cold water for you to wash your faces. 
It ll wake you up.” 

They both looked at her as she stood before them, her face lit by 
the soft light of the candle she held. 

“Don’t you wish you had a sister like that?” said Dennison. 
“Here, petite seur, give me the water. That’s an inspiration of 
yours.” . 

After they had both liberally doused their heads and cleared their 
wits with the cold water, she led them down-stairs, calling gaily and 
quite without the restraint she had used in the daytime, “ Come along 
quick. Uncle’s simply dying to see you.” 

“Poor old fellow,’ murmured Dennison, conscious that he had 
been rather forgetting the sick man. 

She looked at him, smiling. “Just you wait!” she said. 
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The two men walked down the thickly carpeted corridor with an 
exaggerated caution. 

“Oh, you need n’t be so careful,” she assured them. ‘“ They ’re 
all gone, at last, and the doctor and nurse are on our side.” ~ 

She passed through a portiére. Dennison followed her, and, after 
a decent pause to allow for the natural emotion of a touching family 
reunion, Newcome lifted the curtain. He had prepared himself for 
an affecting scene, the tearful family around the death-bed of the head 
of the house, and was dumfounded to come upon a keen-faced, elderly 
man, his tall, spare form wrapped in a dressing-gown, standing beside 
a paper-littered desk and vigorously shaking Dennison by the hand. 
There was a hearty absence of weakness in his attitude or voice as he 
said, “ There, there, say no more about it. It was just as much my 
fault as yours, and I don’t know but more. I ought to know how to 
keep my temper—lI ’ve lived long enough.” He looked sharply toward 
Newcome as he came in. “Who in—— Oh, yes, yes; Eleanor told 
me. I know your grandfather, young man. I take it, you are Nelson 
Newcome’s grandson. But I would like to know how the dickens you 
get into the game?” 

Dennison put his hand to his forehead and sat down. “I really 
think I must be going mad,” he said. “ What is the game, anyhow? ” 

“Yes, there ’s a lot to tell you; but you’ve something to tell me, 
and I asked first. You explain why you didn’t come sooner if you 
were coming at all, and how you picked up Nelse Newcome’s grandson, 
and why you dropped into the house through a hole in the roof. Then 
when you’ve finished I ll take the shine off your wildest adventures 
with a simple little account of what’s been happening to me. And, 
Eleanor ”—he turned to his niece—“ could n’t you fix up something 
extremely indigestible and good to eat for a broken old cripple who 
sickens at the thought of chicken-broth and milk-toast ? ” 

An expression of rapturous expectation spread over his face as his 
niece produced from a cupboard in the wall a large piece of cheese, 
salt, pepper, knives, forks, and other culinary paraphernalia. He 
watched her till she lighted the burners of two chafing-dishes on a 
table which served as an improvised sideboard for the sick-room, then 
looked back to the young men. “ Well,” he said, “ now for your story.” 

Dennison waved his hand toward his friend. “ He tells the first 
of it. It all began with him.” 

Newcome accordingly began the narrative, and in his best manner 
presented a brief but lively summary of the astounding day which 
lay back of him. 

In the first scene, Eleanor exclaimed, “Oh, so it was you I 
saw———” but broke off abruptly, blushing, and said no more. 

Later Mr. Derwent had to be several times assured that the florid 
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stranger had actually given Newcome the thirteen hundred and fifty 
dollars, and when he was finally convinced and learned that the young 
man had the bulk of it still with him, he jumped up and paced the 
floor, rubbing his hands with delight and exclaiming disjointedly, 
“The old fox! Buffaloed himself, by Jupiter! Well pull through 
yet. Oh, don’t let me stop the story. It’s the best news I’ve had for 
months. Do go ahead. What next?” 

Newcome felt his heart warmed by the implication that he had been 
admitted without reservation into the little group, and hastened to 
continue. Finally, after the conclusion, which the two young men 
recited together in an excited duet, “ Heavens, what escapes!” cried 
Eleanor; and the old financier slapped his leg, crying with apprecia- 
tion, “I never gave the old faker credit for half the executive ability. 
He’s simply wasted running a quack religious organization. He ought 
to be on the Street!” 

“Now, Uncle Samuel,” begged Dennison, “tell us what all this 
means.” 

“ No, first have some of Eleanor’s mess. It’s one of the few things 
that can’t wait.” 

Eleanor began to ladle out the steaming rarebit, while Newcome, 
quick to obey a smiling, unspoken request, served the company with 
bottled ale from a portable refrigerator. The financier pushed the 
papers back from one corner of his desk, and ate voraciously, with 
extreme gratification, for several moments. Then, leaning back, he 
balanced the plate on his knees, took a deep drink of the ale, and 
swung the chair around until he faced his impatient nephew. 

“ All right, Ellery! M’m, m’m. Let me see—where shall I begin? 
Well, so you ’ve heard I was on the point of death, and in danger of 
leaving all my immense, ill-gotten, capitalistic fortune to endow 
Zolantophite missions, did you? Well, to make a long story short, 
there ’s not a word of truth in any of it! I hate the Zolantophites a 
lot worse than I hate the chap who thought of the interstate commerce 
clause, I’m as well as I ever was, and as for my fortune, I have n’t 
a red cent!” Thereupon Mr. Samuel Derwent tilted his chair still 
further back, drew his dressing-gown closer about him, and regarded 
his dumfounded hearers with bland amusement. 

“ Why—but—good heavens! what——-?” began Dennison. 

“Fact, I assure you,” said his uncle. “ Yes, I used to find it 
somewhat of a jolt myself. I’ve got used to it now, that’s all.” Then, 
as Dennison was about to question him more coherently, “ No, let me 
goon. I’ve been meditating all the afternoon on the clearest, shortest 
way to put it. It all goes back to about the time you and I parted 
company. That was in March, wasn’t it? It must have been about 
the middle of April, when I was spending a week-end with old Vander- 
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huysen up at his place near Mattapoisett, that I got a wire from the 
office saying that Anderson (he was my partner, Mr. Newcome, and 
was supposed to be attending to business while I was away) had n’t 
showed up for several days and could n’t be located by ’phone. I 
hustled back to find out what was wrong, and—well, I found out! 
Anderson is now supposed to be in the Riviera, recuperating from 
overwork, but, as a matter of fact, he’s dodging imaginary Pinkertons 
in Cochabamba. Lord! What he had n’t done to the firm! It was 
my fault—I’d been letting things slide and looking after my private 
affairs; but I would n’t have believed that any man could have sunk 
such a lot in such a short time! : 

“Tt was gone! He didn’t take it with him, but dropped it trying 
to boost the copper market, so I did n’t see that I’d gain anything by 
squealing. The chances were I ’d pull the whole thing around my ears 
if I let people know what a soft thing I’d been. So I didn’t even 
grunt, but settled down in the office and dug into the books till I 
found out just where we stood. Stood’s not the word! We were 
floating in the air, and why we did n’t hit the ground was a wonder to 
me, because what Anderson didn’t do, the hard times finished up! 
I’ve hustled—I don’t think any one else could have stuck it out half 
as long—but if a tenth of the claims against me were presented, or if 
any one got a hunch how we really stand, J. S. Derwent & Co. would go 
under so far you could n’t find them with a sounding line. The Street 
does n’t know yet, and that’s why. But you want to find out what 
the Zolantophites have to do with it. That goes back to the middle of 
things. It began along in June ”—he consulted a paper. “ The fourth 
of June it was. That morning a young man, an employee of mine, 
walked into my office as crazy as a bug! Rankin was his name, and 
he was an expert mineralogist. I remembered him well. I ’d sent him 
up to Canada three months before to look over the cobalt workings 
that the Stevens crowd were making such a lot of money out of. It’s 
not the copper stock, you understand, but cobalt that you dig out of 
the ground and use in electricity, or, rather, it’s a mixture, just the 
right one of nickel and cobalt that they ’ve been mining up near that 
new town of Cobalt in Canada. I don’t know anything about it except 
that there ’s money in it, since some new invention of Edison’s makes 
it tremendously valuable. I’m no mineralogist, so I did n’t go myself. 
I sent Rankin, who was an expert. After looking the ground over, he 
had reported about the middle of May, just when I was in the thickest 
of my discoveries of Anderson’s goings-on, that there wasn’t half an 
inch of foot-hold for an outsider to butt in. The Stevenses had bought 
up all the ground where there was any likelihood of the ore’s existing. 
So I put the whole matter out of my head and never thought of him 
till he came in that morning. 
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“Crazy, did I say he was? Well, that’s putting it mild! He 
could hardly talk straight, he was that full of bigness, and the first 
words he said sent me off pretty near as bad. He’d given it up as a 
bad job in Canada, he said, and was coming back to report in person, 
but stopped off in New England to visit an old friend in a town called 
Washington. His friend happened to take him for a two or three days’ 
camping trip in the mountains back of the village, and there, if you ’ll 
believe it, he feund a cobalt country a hundred times richer than 
anything he ’d seen in Canada. The cost of mining would be virtually 
nothing. We could cut prices on anybody in the world. You see, 
nobody had happened through there (it’s a wild back region) since 
the discovery of cobalt in Canada had taught people what the stuff is 
like. He’d surveyed it roughly, and estimated the area at about fifteen 
or sixteen acres. The land was owned by a big paper-pulp company, 
who had bought all that side of the county for the lumber, and he was 
sure they ’d be glad to sell for little or nothing, because on the piece 
we wanted the lumber wasn’t worth much to them. We were just 
getting to details when the ’phone rang, and I was called away to a 
conference. I didn’t want to go to it and leave him, but I wasn’t 
taking chances of making enemies of men whose friendship might make 
all the difference before long. So I went to my financial conference, 
but I left Rankin in the private office with my own stenographer ”— 
here Mr. Derwent visibly prayed for patience with an intolerable 
memory—“ and told him to dictate to her the lines, distances, and 
angles of his survey. When I got back, half an hour later, it was all 
finished. Miss Bacon ”—he clenched his fist at the name—“ showed 
me her completed copy, and Rankin stowed the original away in his 
pocket, and we started out to lunch together. You may have happened 
to read in the newspapers a narrow escape from death I had on the 
fourth of last June?” 

“T never read papers controlled by capital,” said his nephew. 

Derwent made a grimace and went on: 

“Well, I had. A motorman had a fainting-spell, his car ran away, 
and Rankin and I were in the track of it. I managed to jump clear, 
but poor Rankin was almost cut in two and died before we could get 
him to a hospital. How’s that for luck? He’d lived three months in 
a backwoods mining-camp without a scratch, and the first day he struck 
town to get killed on Broadway!” He frowned and shook his head. 
“Oh, it was horrible! A man in the prime of his strength! Luckily 
he did n’t have any family nearer than a step-brother, who came and 
took charge of the funeral.” 

“How about the survey notes he had in his pockets?” asked 
Newcome. 

Mr. Derwent flashed a sharp look at him. “ You’re all there, my 
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young friend; I see that. Exactly. I will do myself the justice to say 
that I had been too much shocked by Rankin’s fate to think of them at 
once. The next day, which happened to be a Sunday, I did remember 
them, and for a minute I turned cold at the idea that they might be 
destroyed. But then I remembered the copy Miss Bacon, the stenog- 
rapher ” Here he restrained himself with evident difficulty from 
an explosion of some sort. “Miss Bacon, I say, had shown me the 
completed copy, so I thanked my lucky stars and thought no more about 
it. The next day, when I went down to my office——” 

At this point he was interrupted by his niece, who said with a tact- 
ful mixture of appeal and command, “ Now, uncle, don’t get off any 
fireworks about it. Youll make yourself sick, or burst a blood-vessel 
or something. Just tell what happened. We can all guess how you 
felt about it.” 

At this exhortation, Mr. Derwent swallowed his Adam’s apple 
several times before he went on with a dry brevity: “When I went 
down to my office Monday morning, I found that the first sheet of the 
notes was missing—the one that contained the general directions about 
how to get to the first corner of the ground we wanted. After about 
three hours of agonizing search the stenographer remarked with a 
little giggle that ‘oh, she guessed she must have made a mistake. It 
was written on paper just like that memorandum to go to Dr. Higgin- 
botham, and as she found the Higginbotham memorandum still on her 
desk, it seemed likely she had sent Mr. Rankin’s dictation to the 
Zolantophite office and never noticed. She was so absent-minded!’ ” 

In spite of Mr. Derwent’s suppressed fury, both young men laughed 
outright at the malignant exactness of the imitation of the unfortunate 
stenographer. The financier breathed hard. “I could,” he added 
quietly—“ I could have boiled her in oil with delight!” 

“Ts Higginbotham my old assassin of this morning?” and “ What 
under the sun had you to do with the Zolantophites in the first place? ” 
came from both young men at once. 

“The most natural thing in the world! It seems, the heads of that 
confounded institution take it away from their subordinates at such a 
rate that they have more than they know what to do with. They’d 
written to me for advice on gilt-edged securities, that’s all. I’d never 
heard of Higginbotham before, and I thought that ‘ Zolantophite’ was 
some new mineral or other; but you can take my word for it, I jammed 
my hat on my head and made the dust fly between my office and theirs. 
I was n’t going to let an employee bungle important business again! ” 

He fell back in his chair and drew a long, tragic breath. “ And 
that was my undoing. I found Higginbotham at his desk, and of 
course he was paralyzed to see me come hot-foot in person, about a 
matter apparently of so little account. At first, when he was off his 
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guard, he said, ‘ Yes, they ’d had a letter from me with an inexplicable 
enclosure,’ but before he walked out into the outer office to look it up 
I could fairly hear the wheels going around inside his head. When he 
came back he said that the paper had been so obviously sent by mistake 
that the clerk who received it had already mailed it. back to our office. 
No doubt I would find it there when I returned. And then he smiled 
at me!” The dignified financier hammered his fists on the chair-arm 
at the recollection. 

“ Oh, I know how he smiled!” cried Newcome. “ But the letter?” 

“Never came, of course. I knew it would n’t, as he looked at me. 
I needed to get time to think, so I hurried up to the flat of Rankin’s 
step-brother. I reached it just as they were beginning the funeral 
exercises, and, though I felt like a ghoul, I got the step-brother off to 
one side and asked if he had kept the papers in Rankin’s pockets. He 
said, no, he *d burned them, all but one rough memorandum with queer 
figures on it, that looked as though it might refer to business. He 
had thought it one of poor Rankin’s land-surveys. While he went 
away to get it I sat down and held my head in my hands to keep it from 
coming off. The cold chills were chasing themselves up and down my 
back-bone, but when he showed me the paper they stopped. It was a 
record of the moves in a chess tournament.” 

From the two expectant hearers burst a simultaneous groan. 

“Thank you! Thank you!” cried Mr. Derwent. “ And that,” he 
went on after a pause, “is about all. There we are. Higginbotham 
has the paper—he admits that now—and he’s willing to sell it to me; 
but, as you can imagine, I’m not in a position to buy it.” 

“Tt’s worth lots of money, I suppose,” suggested Dennison. 

“ Millions! ” 

“Then why don’t you explain how the case really stands. Neither 
of you can do a thing without the other. Why don’t you submit to his 
hold-up and go into it with him on shares?” 

The financier permitted himself a weary smile. “Ellery, Ellery, 
you ought to put a little time into learning about the economics you ’re 
so anxious to turn upside down. If I let him guess my real position, 
he would n’t have to worry about a little picayune venture like this 
mining proposition. With news like that, he could hammer the market 
down to the centre of the earth, and with the capital he has loose on 
his hands at this minute, with no interests of his own to cover, he could 
pile up out of the temporary stampede one of the biggest fortunes in 
the country. After he got through with that, even if he gave me the 
paper for nothing, I don’t believe it would do me much good. That’s 
why I don’t dare tell the truth to a soul. I’m pretty low now, but 
I’ve a chance. If my financial condition were known it would be all 
over. That’s why I needed you. Any one else I could have got to 
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help me would have sold me out if I’d told him the truth. That’s 
why I am faking sick.” 

Dennison looked bewildered. “I don’t follow that!” 

“Tt’s simple enough. There I was with the tough proposition of 
getting that paper ahead of me, and no money to live on. I had to 
shut down on everything, and the only way I could think of to do that 
without exciting suspicion was to contract a lingering illness. It gives 
a plausible explanation of why there’s nothing but routine going on 
at the office, and why we’re living so plainly. We sold the horses and 
the motors, and we ’ve been living on the proceeds for momths, but it 
does cost so like the dickens just to draw the breath of life in this 
great barracks that Eleanor’s had to pawn secretly some of the plate 
and all of her own jewelry. Oh, Nellie and I have stood shoulder to 
shoulder, like a couple of soldiers, but we ’re pretty low on ammunition 
now and——-” He questioned his nephew with a look which was quite 
openly anxious. 

Eleanor broke in before the men could answer: “ Now, Ellery, you 
know how it stands. If you want to be self-righteous and say that 
capitalistic debts don’t count, you can/ But I shan’t think much of 
you if you do. I’m as much a socialist as you; that is, I think things 
are all wrong. But when it comes right down to our own uncle that’s 
always done everything for us——” she stopped, her lips quivering. 

To Newcome she seemed like an angry goddess, but her brother 
found her less imposing. He went over to her, smiling a little, and 
patted her on the head. “There, there, Sis, don’t take things so 
melodramatically!” He extended his hand to the older man and said 
gravely, “ Uncle Samuel, I’m awfully sorry to hear this, and Heaven 
knows there ’s nothing I would n’t do to help you. Apparently neither 
you nor Eleanor thought of a side of the situation which appeals to me 
strongly. Think of the sufferings of small investors when big concerns 
go to pieces! The mothers who have deposited their savings, the 
widows dependent on their little incomes—why, nothing that could have 
happened could so have roused the sympathy of a lover of his kind. 
Something of course must be done, but I don’t see how a scissors- 
grinder’s earnings can pay many millionaire’s debts.” 

As Dennison ended this somewhat youthfully ponderous speech, 
Eleanor caught up his hand and held it close, looking at her uncle, 
relieved, triumphant. 

Mr. Derwent accepted his nephew’s qualified and roundabout expres- 
sion of sympathy with a humorous twitch of his straight lips. “ Don’t 
you see,” he went on, “the whole matter turns about that accursed 
lost sheet of paper? I won’t need any help from scissors-grinders or 
anybody else, thank you, to pay my debts and save innocent investors 
from disaster if I can only find out about the first of that survey.” 
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Said Newcome quietly from the other side of the room, “ Well, 
Ellery, it looks to me as though it was up to us to squeeze that paper 
out of old Higginbotham somehow, if it takes a burglar’s jimmy to do 
the trick.” 

The financier ran over to the young man and gripped his hand. 
“You a socialist!” he cried incredulously. Eleanor clapped her hands 
till Newcome’s head swam with pleasure. 

“ Of course I’ll agree to any plan that’s possible,” began Dennison ; 
“ but——” 

“See here,” broke in Newcome; “before we go any further let me 
ask a couple of questions about parts of this that I don’t understand. 
What was that story of Mr. Atwater’s about your having become a 
convert to the Zolantophites and thinking of leaving them money?” 

“Tt was a bit unkind to leave old Atwater in the dark,” admitted 
Mr. Derwent. “But I didn’t dare let another soul into the secret. 
It’s simple enough. Of course as soon as I found that Rankin’s notes 
were destroyed I went back and began to parley with Higginbotham ; 
and, for that matter, we’re still parleying. It’s been a complicated 
game of bluff, in which I must say that the honors are about even, 
though I don’t know what I should have done if I had n’t had Nellie. 
She ’s done wonders, and if ever I pull through this scrape——” he 
looked eloquently at his niece. 

“ Why, uncle, I won’t have you talking nonsense! It’s been fun! 
I’ve fairly pitied ordinary young ladies without a conspiracy in their 
existence! But,” she added, “I’ve had about all of it I want alone. 
I’m glad of reinforcements.” Her glance now included her brother’s 
friend as well as Dennison himself. 

“But about the Zolantophites—confound them!” went on the old 
man. “They ’re quite a side issue, and I’m sure that Higginbotham 
did n’t want them messing around any more than I did. I suppose he 
was put to it to explain to them why he was with me so much. After 
I took to my bed it was quite noticeable. Anyhow, before long he had 
to introduce some of the elders. They did their best to convert me to 
their cussed Voodooism!” He made a gesture of exasperation as he 
continued: “ Well, if I’m not sick, it’s not their fault! You can 
imagine what a pleasant occupation it must be for a well man to lie 
flat on his back all day and be prayed over! It’s their suggestion 
that I make a will in their favor. I keep putting them off with half- 
promises. I’m not exactly sure that as soon as such a will was signed 
my coffee would n’t have arsenic in it! ”—he grinned nervously. “It’s 
not the cheerfulest of games I’m in. But it was a good move on my 
part, being converted, for in the first place I turned the tables on 
Higginbotham and had him guessing why I did it. Besides, it gave 
me the practical advantage that I am able to find out in a perfectly 
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natural way a good deal about the Zolantophites and Higginbotham. 
It was from one of the more zealous of the brethren that I pumped 
enough information about Higginbotham’s habits to make up my mind 
that he kept the paper in his private office. It was only a clue, but to 
test it I called up Higginbotham at his office one day and asked him 
what proof he could give me that he had the paper I wished and not 
some other of no value to me. He let me understand that he was n’t 
to be fooled into giving away the information on it, but when I 
insisted that all I asked was proof that we were bargaining about the 
thing I wanted, he said he would satisfy me. Inside a minute he had 
described the water-mark on the paper (my private stationery is different 
from the office paper) and told me that the dictation initials were 
I. B./ J. W. R. (Ida Bacon from John W. Rankin). Of course that’s 
not absolutely conclusive proof, but I’m morally certain that the paper 
is there.” 

“Good!” cried Newcome. “I was afraid it was in a safe deposit. 
But see here, how do you know he has n’t located the tract from the 
general directions on the sheet he has? Maybe he’s bought it already 
and is just trying to do you by offering to sell the paper.” 

Mr. Derwent shook his head. “I can’t be dead sure, of course, but 
I don’t believe there was anything on that first sheet but how to reach 
the first corner; and without buying up the whole township on a 
venture, I don’t see how he could act on that.” 

“T suppose you can’t make anything out of the last two pages?” 
suggested Dennison. 

“ As clear as mud! Lines, angles, distances, corners noted as being 
marked by a big white birch staddle or a blasted oak tree, but not a 
syllable to tell where the thing is!” 

“Did n’t you say he told you it was in Washington?” 

“ Washington!” cried the financier, raising his clenched hands to 
heaven. “'There’s a Washington in every state in New England, and 
in none of them, so far as I can find out, does anybody remember 
Rankin’s visit. Besides, there’s no telling how far from town this 
camp was. It might have been twenty miles back in the mountains.” 

“But see here,” said Newcome doubtfully. “I don’t want to be 
always suggesting gloomy views, but from our experience of to-day— 
yesterday I suppose it is now—it’s not going to be very healthy for 
your nephew and me to walk the streets, and we can’t accomplish very 
much without going about freely. Why in the world do you suppose 
he was so anxious to keep Ellery from seeing you, any way?” 

Mr. Derwent considered. “ Well, it’s possible that I’ve really 
taken him in with my conversion. In that case he would be afraid that 
a reconciliation with Ellery would make me refuse to leave my money— 
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taken in by my fake sickness, though there are times when I doubt if 
he does n’t see through the whole game. He’s the deepest old sink- 
hole of iniquity! But what is most likely is that he was playing his 
hand safe. He knew I wanted to see Ellery the worst way, and maybe 
he figured out that I hoped to get the information I was after from 
him. On that theory he’ll have no object in view trying to kidnap 
you, now that you ’ve seen me and I am still as keen after that paper as 
before. But supposing that he has any illusions about making the 
Zolantophites my heirs, and your interfering, I guess we can quiet him. 
Eleanor and I thought it out.” He laughed at the mental picture. 
“Listen. To-morrow morning when Higginbotham comes for his daily 
call on the invalid he ’ll happen in on a violent family quarrel. Can’t 
you see it from here? Undutiful nephew and desperate confederate 
have forced their way to old relative’s dying bed. Righteous indigna- 
tion of uncle on learning that the young scapegrace has had no change 
of heart. Sudden outbreak of traditional temper. Nephew and un- 
scrupulous hanger-on (the words I shall use to-morrow, Mr. Newcome) 
banished from his sight, turned out of the house for good—and all this 
in the very hearing of the invalid’s portly friend, who has been let into 
the house and stands discreetly waiting until the rumpus is over, but 
within ear-shot, you understand. Are you on?” 

Newcome laughed delightedly. “Fine! Fine! And I’ll bet he 
wastes no more time on either of us!” Then turning serious, “ And 
now,” he said, going up to the desk, “tell us where the Zolantophites 
hold forth, and what the paper we want looks like. Then we’ll pro- 
ceed to lay our plans.” 


V. 


E.itery DENNIsoN was a slightly built young man with a rough, 
dark beard and shaggy black hair. It was a stout, blond, smooth-shaven 
individual who, about half-past four in the afternoon, three days later, 
walked through the ornate marble entrance to the Landor Building 
Arcade, stopped to consult the directory of offices, and made his way 
to the row of elevator-gratings. After a fruitless wait for other pas- 
sengers the starter gave the signal, and the car shot upward. 

“Third!” called the blond gentleman. The elevator man jerked 
over his handle to bring the car to a stop with a suddenness that fairly 
lifted his passenger off his feet. 

Once outside, he hesitated, looking alternately along the two white- 
tiled corridors which stretched to apparently incalculable distances 
before him. “ Which way is the Michigan Boat-Building Company?” 
he asked. 

The elevator man looked blank. “ Never heard of them. Don’t you 
know the number? ” 
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“Three hundred and forty-seven.” 

“ Down there! ”—he jerked his head to the right. “Must be the 
folks that have just moved into the office the New Imperial Dental 
Supply used to have.” 

The stout, blond, spectacled gentleman nodded and moved away 
down the corridor. As he advanced his eyes fastened on a glass door 
inscribed : 

Tue ZOLANTOPHITE SOCIETY 
IN AMERICA. 
Peter H. HicGINBOTHAM 
President. 
Hours, 10—12; 2—65. 


He stopped meditatively in front of this and then passed on to a 
similar door, marked “ Michigan Boat-Building Company.” Without 
knocking, he stepped into the small, bare office and closed the door 
behind him. The only occupant of the room, a tall, broad-shouldered 
man with close-cut, grizzled beard and lightly smoked glasses astride 
his nose, looked up quickly, studied the other, and remarked, “ Good 
enough! I’d never know you.” 

“But you did!” returned the blond gentleman, plucking off his 
glasses impatiently. 

“Oh, that’s only because I was expecting to see you. You look 
as though you weighed thirty pounds more.” 

The other sat down. “I’ll do, I dare say. Nobody saw me, 
anyhow.” 

“Don’t you be too sure that nobody saw you. My respect for 
Higginbotham grows. I ’ve made friends, more or less, with everybody 
im his office and there’s not one of them I dare offer a bribe to, and 
any man who can get stenographers who can’t be fixed——” He 
wagged his head appreciatively. 

“We'll have to use force, then? What have you decided on, 
anyhow? ” 

“ Yes, it means force and all the skill we can command. I tell you, 
this is how things stand. The Zolantophite office is empty at five or a 
little later, but the building does n’t quiet down till about six. Some- 
where between half-past six and seven the watchman goes through here 
on his first trip. He comes around again at half after eleven or there- 
abouts, takes notice of everybody who’s still working, and reports them 
to the door-keeper down-stairs. Nobody’s allowed to be here after 
twelve o’clock, and they check off the ones who leave after the watch- 
man’s last round, so as to be sure that nobody is left locked up in the 
building. The thing for us to do is to break in just after his first 
trip, and be out of the building before the second. I’m sure your 
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uncle is right, and that the paper’s in their office. What’s more, I 
know where it is kept—in a locked letter-file in the private office. It 
ought to be easy enough when once we’re in, and for that——” He 
turned to his desk, which, except for a couple of chairs, was the only 
furniture in the room, and pulled open a drawer. Dennison inspected 
the various articles inside and nodded. 

“ Yes, all good but one thing. When we’re inside, how can we be 
sure that some one won’t walk past, see the hole in the glass of the 
door, and raise an alarm?” 

Newcome pointed to the door between the room where they sat and 
his own inner office. There was no glass in the upper half. 

“T see,” said Dennison. “ What then?” 

“ All these doors are turned out alike at the mill. A glass that 
would fit that door would fit any of them. The first day I was in here 
I thought of that, and managed to put my shoulder through that glass 
and smash it to bits. Then, so I told the night-watchman, I kept for- 
getting to have the repair-man in the basement send up another. I 
got around to it, in fact, only this afternoon. As soon as he put it 
in I took it out again. The watchman won’t notice anything, since the 
glass has been out for three days already.” 

He stepped into the inner office and came out with a sheet of opaque 
glass. After he had laid it carefully on the desk, he produced from 
another desk-drawer several bottles of gold paint, a lettering brush, 
and a piece of architect’s paper. “ Last night I stayed here late, and 
managed to take a copy of the lettering on his door,” he explained. 

“But that reads ‘The Zolantophite Society in America.’ I know, 
for I read it only just as I came in.” 

“Oh, that’s the entrance to the general office, but the door next 
to it in the corridor leads to his own private office. He goes in and 
out with a pass-key. It’s that door I’m after, for it takes us where 
we want to go, and, besides, there is less lettering to do.” 

“Here, don’t you do it,” said Dennison. “I’ve got everything 
straight in my head now, I think, and you ’d better let me do the letter- 
ing. I’ve slung lots of paint in my time. My hand will be steadier 
than yours.” 

Newcome handed him the brush. “ Fire away!” he said. “I want 
to practise with the diamond on some pieces of broken glass I saved. 
Wait a shake! Ill turn on the electric light for you.” 

For more than half an hour the room hummed with industry, the 
two busy young men exchanging quiet comments on each other’s work, 
and on their plans for the evening. Occasionally they even laughed. 
Finally there reached them the sound of doors regularly opened and 
shut along the corridor. Newcome swept his tools and the fragments 
of glass into a drawer. “Stand that glass behind the desk, and put 
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away the gold paint,” he said. “It’s the watchman on the first round. 
Now put on your overcoat and go out and stand by the elevator. 
Remember that you ’ve a perfect right to be here, and don’t look guilty 
if any one stares at you. When you hear the watchman slamming 
doors close to you, slip around by the other corridor and back here. 
I'll leave the door unlocked for you.” 

Dennison stepped cheerfully out into the hall, but a few minutes 
later, when he came back, his expression had entirely changed. 

“ What ’s up?” asked Newcome, startled. 

“ When did you say the Zolantophite office closes ? ” 

“ About five.” 

“Well, it’s half-past six now, and the lights are on in there now. 
Somebody must be staying there this evening. Suppose he stays till 
closing-time ? ” 

Newcome whistled and looked sober. “ That looks like one on us! ” 
he said, and stood silent, hands in pockets, gazing down thoughtfully 
at his toes. “ What are we going to do about this? ” he asked Dennison, 
after a pause. 


“Wait till to-morrow?” 
“T hate to do that. Every day we wait means more chance that 


somebody ’s going to see through our disguise. And yet, blessed if I 
see any other way.” He had a sudden inspiration. “TI tell you! Ill 
put on my coat and hat as if I were going out, take a cigar between my 
teeth, and just drop into their office to borrow a match and have a 
little casual chat. I know several of the clerks there now, and maybe 
I can find out how late they ’re planning to stay. Perhaps it’s just a 
hard-piece of account-keeping that’s keeping somebody an hour or so 
late.” 
His spirits and Dennison’s rose at this reasonable suggestion, and 
he stepped briskly and hopefully down the corridor. 

After a few minutes he returned with a black look. “ We’re done 
for!” he told Dennison briefly. “ Higginbotham must have smelled a 
rat somehow. The clerk—he’s one of the fellows I’ve met—says 
there ’s a new order to-day from the boss, that he’s to come afternoons 
and evenings instead of mornings and afternoons. He’s to stay till 


closing hours every evening.” 
“Well, what do you know about that!” exclaimed Dennison. 


“ Checkmated ! ” 
“Tt certainly looks that way,” admitted Newcome despondently. 
They faced each other in gloomy silence. Newcome by his absent 
and pondering eye was going over new possibilities, but it was Dennison 
who finally had an idea. He had wandered over to the window and 
stood looking out, his hands in his pockets, presenting a drooping and 
spiritless outline against the street lights. Suddenly he exclaimed 
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loudly, and pointed down, “ Look a’ here, Munson, we’re only three 
stories up, and this back street the windows open on is all whole- 
sale houses. There is n’t a person there after business hours! ” 

“ What of that?” asked Newcome. 

“ Why, when you go out to get the supper you were going to bring 
in, you hurry up to that place on Fourth Avenue—don’t you remem- 
ber ?—where they were advertising those patent fire-escapes—the rope 
ones, don’t you know, with the compound pulley! Then you go out 
with the watchman at twelve, and I ’ll hide here under the desk maybe, 
and then you go around to the street under the——” 

Newcome caught fire at once. “Not another word!” he cried. 
“ Tf only that store is open at night!” He clapped his hat on his head, 
and with his arms still waving, struggling madly to get into the sleeves 
of his overcoat, he was running down the hall, calling at a venture to 
a potential elevator-boy, “ Down three! Down!” 

It was half-past seven when he made this hurried and noisy exit; 
it was nearly ten o’clock before his fellow conspirator’s painful and 
increasingly hungry suspense was over. At that hour he came very 
slowly back up the corridor, walking with a slow deliberateness quite 
foreign to his usual quick step. 

“Did you get it? Did you bring anything to eat?” were the ques- 
tions that greeted him. 

For answer, as soon as the door was closed, he pulled from his 
pockets a loaf of crusty bread, a pat of butter wrapped in paraffine 
paper, a paper bag of frankfurters, and a red apple. These he laid on 
the desk. Then, slipping out of his overcoat, he showed himself wound 
from arm-pit to mid-thigh with row upon row of Manila rope. “The 
fire-escape store was closed—shuts at six o’clock—but I kept on looking 
till I found a hardware store on Third Avenue that was still open, and 
there I got this.” 

“ But you can’t——” began the other, between mouthfuls of bread 
and sausage. 

“You bet I can!” He paused a moment in his task of unwinding 
his hemp cocoon. “See here, Ellery, I don’t want to be eternally 
rubbing it in about the superiority of an American education; but, 
barring the foot-ball team, there ’s nothing in athletics I did n’t make, 
and I have n’t been graduated so long I’ve forgotten it all. Can you 
get down it? That’s the point!” 

“Oh, down, yes!” nodded Dennison. “ Anybody could do that!” 

“Well, then, I guess we’re all fixed, with an hour to wait. Eat 
away! I had my supper while I was out. Hold on, though! What 
are we going to fasten the rope to?” 

By the time this was settled and the plans for the expedition revised, 
polished, and memorized so that each could repeat every detail without 
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halting, the distant warning sound of opening and shutting doors began 
again. 
Newcome pulled the waste-paper basket from under the desk, and 
Dennison crawled in and with his knees under his chin stowed himself 
in the small recess. The basket was pushed back as far as it would go, 
the electric light so disposed that it cast the hiding place into deep 
shadow. Newcome took a hurried, searching look at the spot and sat 
down. “ All right, I guess,” he whispered. “ But if you wiggle!” 

The watchman found the Michigan Boat-Builder buried in a mass 
of papers and much surprised at the lateness of the hour. “Gee! 
Time I was in bed, work or no work,” he told the watchman, switching 
off the light and following him through the bare inner office out into 
the hall. 

As Newcome walked through to the elevator, he fell in with a clerk 
who let himself out of the Zolantophite office. They nodded to each 
other, and walked in an amicable silence, side by side. Descending in 
the same car, they passed the door-keeper together and went through 
the great door into the street. The clerk headed for the subway, 
and Newcome turned the corner into a deserted side-street. There 
was not a soul in view. He turned another corner, and, walking more 
slowly, looked up at the towering bulk of the Landor building. Out of 
a third-story window there dropped little by little what looked like a 
thread. As it came within reach, the man in the street gave the end 
a light jerk. The paying out ceased. Then, slipping out of his coat 
and overcoat, he tied the end of the rope around them, jammed his 
hat on firmly, and began to climb hand over hand, helping himself by 
gripping the rope with his feet and lower legs. 

When he reached the window he was out of breath, but not ex- 
hausted. He clambered in, pulled the rope after him, put on the coat, 
and laid the overcoat across a chair. Then, bestowing their implements 
in their various pockets, they stepped out into the corridor, Dennison 
carrying the sheet of glass and Newcome lighting the way with an 
electric hand-lamp. There was not a sound to be heard but the quick- 
ened beating of their own hearts as they set their burdens down, and 
each with his glazier’s diamond attacked the glass of the private door. 
For several minutes the little grating noise, like a squirrel eating a 
nut, continued, and then Newcome produced a lump of putty, embedded 
a string in it and pressed it on the centre of the space they were cir- 
cumscribing. The work with the diamonds continued for a little longer. 
Then, holding the string in his left hand, Newcome began to tap with 
a chisel handle along the line of the cut. There was a louder grating 
noise, a faint shiver of broken glass, and the putty-ball and the several 
pieces of the window to which it was attached swung out at the end 
of the string. Dennison immediately thrust his hand into the opening, 
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fumbled for the catch, there was a click, and the door swung inward. 
The trick was done! 

Involuntarily the amateur burglars shrank back, as if half expect- 
ing Higginbotham to spring at them from his desk, but the small, 
expensively furnished room was quite empty. The weird bluish light 
that came from the street lamps showed them the mahogany writing 
table, the thick, dark carpet, the strange, cabalistic mottoes framed in 
gold, hanging on the walls. They stepped in noiselessly, shut the door, 
and, working together, had the moulding off and the broken pane out in 
a jiffy. The glass they had prepared fitted perfectly—Newcome 
blessed the mill that had turned out all the doors exactly alike! The 
moulding, with the nails still in it, was pushed back into place, and 
Dennison whispered enthusiastically that the door looked as though 
it had not been touched since the beginning of the world! Newcome 
held his watch before the light of the lamp. “Good enough!” he 
said. “Only eighteen minutes since we started. I thought it took an 
hour at least. Now, hold the light for me and Ill get to work.” 

The wood of the letter-file was hard, the lock was strong, and in 
spite of Newcome’s tools and vigor the process was slow; and it seemed 
to his anxious, passive companion that the noise could hardly have 
been greater had he smashed the thing open with a sledge. It resisted 
stoutly, till Newcome was forced to cut into the wood to get a place 
to use his big chisel as a lever. There was a hideously loud splintering 
crash, the lock wrenched loose, and the drawer yielded. “ Whew!” 
ejaculated the worker, wiping the perspiration from his face. “ Made 
a mess of it, didn’t 1? Well, it’s done anyhow. Set the light down 
on that chair and let’s pitch in.” 

It was an hour after midnight, they saw, by the clock on the 
Higginbotham desk. Only an hour had passed since they had left 
their own office. It seemed incredible. But it meant that they had 
almost four hours before them. “Shall we begin at A and go right 
through?” asked Dennison, pulling out another of the deep drawers, 
and looking, somewhat daunted, at the great mass of papers within. 
“Tt looks as though it would take a week to examine them all.” 

“ Let ’s try W first, for Washington, and D for Derwent—the places 
where it would naturally be filed. Maybe we’ll strike it that way.” 

They sat down on the floor, each with a big portfolio on his lap, 
and for some time there was no sound but the rustling of the innumer- 
able papers they drew out one by one from these receptacles and laid 
aside after careful examination in the small, bright circle of light 
cast by the little electric lamp. 

“ Nothing doing here,” said Newcome, who finished first. 

Dennison shook his head. “ Nor here. I fancy we’d better start 
at A and go right through.” 
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They glanced at the clock and were startled to find that it was 
past oye. “My eye!” whispered Dennison. “We’ve got to work 
faster than that!” 

They sprang up and seized a new portfolio apiece from the top 
drawer, beginning work in haste, wetting their thumbs, turning over 
the papers swiftly, and straining their eyes to an instantaneous grasp 
of the contents of each page. But though they put all their souls in 
their work, by the time they had reached M again the clock had struck 
a quarter of three. 

“T don’t dare go faster,’ murmured Dennison. “I’m afraid I’ll 
miss it!” 

Newcome nodded, steaming along through N with a flushed face and 
quivering hands. When S was completed it was twenty minutes past 
three. “I begin to fear it’s not here at all,” conjectured Dennison 
despairingly. Newcome did not contradict him. They made faster 
work of the little-used letters towards the end of the alphabet. To 
their surprise, by twenty-five minutes of four every paper in the file 
had been examined and they had not found the one they sought! 

“What made you think it was there?” asked Dennison, with the 
sharpness of extreme disappointment, as they stood up unsteadily on 
their cramped and stiffened legs. 

“Why, I started a luncheon acquaintance with one of the stenog- 
raphers, and she told me that it was a joke in the outer office that the 
‘old man’ kept something compromising in his private letter file, for 
he would n’t let even his private secretary touch the papers any more. 
When I asked her how long that had lasted, she said he ’d begun it in 
June, just about the date your uncle lost the memorandum.” 

“That sounds all right,” admitted Dennison, “ but—but a 

“T know! I know! Well, let’s try the drawers of the desks.” 

They turned to Higginbotham’s first, but that carved and polished 
piece of furniture proved to have none. It was only a writing-table, 
with a flat top, elaborately outfitted with silver writing apparatus— 
ink-well, blotter, penwiper, pen-tray, paper-weight—and showed no 
signs of being very extensively used. 

They whirled about into the outer office—they were fighting against 
time now—and fell upon the locked roll-top desks of the clerks. The 
chisel pried up the tops with one jerk, and the drawers unlocked auto- 
matically. Through these they searched breathlessly, finding nothing 
but business memoranda, stationery, candy, and in two cases powder- 
boxes and puffs. 

The clock struck four as they paused, at the end of their resources, 
and surveyed the office. A hurricane sweeping through it could hardly 
have left it in more helter-skelter confusion. “I suppose we ’re done,” 
breathed Dennison, sitting down heavily. 
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“No, by Jove! we’re not!” Newcome took a deep breath. “It’s 
here somewhere! We’ve an hour left. I won’t give up!” 

He went back to the inner office, followed by Dennison, who again 
sat down listlessly before the writing-table and watched his companion 
prying into the cracks of the letter-file, ripping off the ornamental 
moulding, and holding the lamp to the crevice between the mahogany 
shell and the thin board lining. 

He was down on his knees, half-way into the dismantled cabinet, 
when a singularly intense, though stifled, exclamation from Dennison 
made him start back, his nerves tingling. ‘“ What’s the matter?” he 
cried in a loud whisper, seeing the other very pale. 

“Well, may I be——!” cried Dennison slowly, pointing to some 
papers impaled on the silver needle of the old-fashioned bill-file on 
the desk. 

“Good Lord! You don’t mean——?” said Newcome, tearing them 
loose and holding the lamp to them. After an instant’s survey he 
looked up. “ You’re right!” he said breathlessly. 

Dennison fell back in his chair. “ Now, what do you know about 
that?” he said. “Right here in plain sight, where we could have 
picked them up and skipped out without so much as disturbing the 
dust.” 

“It’s what we’re looking for all right,” said Newcome. 

Dennison jumped up and, looking over his shoulder, read aloud in a 
hurried mumble: “ About three miles to the southeast of the village 
of Washington, Vermont . . . to the end of the road known as 
the Mosher road . . . up a ravine in the Green Mountains called 
Catamount Glen. Trail plainly marked by blazes up to a large white 
oak tree with four——” 

“But what’s this? What’s this?” broke in Newcome, forgetting 
in his excitement to lower his voice. He turned over the first sheet 
and came upon two others. “I thought your uncle said he had the 
only copies of the other two sheets with the angles, distances, and-———” 

“He did! Those can’t be!” 

“They are!” insisted Newcome, holding them out to Dennison, 
who glanced at them and looked up at his companion with a face 
stupid with bewilderment. “ How under the sun did those get here? 
What——” he began. 

Newcome allowed himself no more time for speculation. “ Well, 
whatever it means, we must get out of here double quick. Here, you 
take the papers.” 

Dennison pinned them inside a coat-pocket, they gathered their 
tools together hastily, gave a final look around the office, and, silently 
opening the door, looked out. There was no sound. Their little lamp 
faintly lit up the glistening white walls and empty mosaic floor. With 
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infinite caution they closed the door behind them and tiptoed back to 
their own office. 

“Oof!” sighed Dennison, when they were safely inside. “I’m 
relieved. I had a premonition that we were going to get nabbed in 
the hall, or that something was going to happen.” 

“We’re not down yet,” said Newcome gravely. “And I wish I 
knew how those extra papers came into that office. However, let ’s get 
out of this.” 

They made the same arrangements as before, one end of the rope 
knotted about an elbow of the steam-pipe, the other lowered out of the 
window. 

“ You first,” Newcome ordered. “ You have the papers. They ’re 
the important things. Remember, if anything happens—if we’re 
seen—don’t wait for me. Put out for shelter.” 

Dennison wrapped his hands in handkerchiefs, drew a long breath, 
and started down. He made painful work of it. To Newcome, hang- 
ing out above him and watching the empty street with agonized expec- 
tation of a passer-by, he seemed barely to move. Yet he'did get 
further and further down. He was almost to the pavement when sud- 
denly Newcome felt the rope move between his body and the sill. For 
the space of a breath he was frozen with horror. Then he saw the 
end of the rope racing out of the window—snatched at it—clutched it— 
only to have it pulled through his fingers. He heard Dennison fall 
with a thud on the pavement, saw him get at once to his feet, and turn 
a white, scared face to the window. 

Newcome looked back at the steam-pipe. No, it hadn't broken. 
The knot in the new, stiff rope must have slipped. He remembered 
now that he had not examined it after Dennison tied it. He wrote 
hastily on a leaf from his note-book: 


There is nothing you can do to help. I ’ll manage somehow. Take 
the rope along, so it won’t be right under our window. 


Weighting this with a coin, he dropped it down to Dennison, who, 
after a gesture of protest, looked up, nodded, and disappeared around 
the corner. 

Newcome looked at his watch. It was a quarter of five. It might 
be an hour, he thought, before the watchman again made his rounds 
through the offices. For an instant of blank, utter hopelessness, it 
seemed to him that even if he had a year to work in it would be impos- 
sible to escape. It was a huge cage, the twenty-story office building, 
but a tight one, with no opening large enough for a cat, much less 
for a man. : 

Then his elasticity of spirit asserted itself, and he began testing in 
his mind inch by inch every window, wall, and door. The»first was 
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out of the question. Even if he could reach the first floor undetected, 
it would be insanity to break into one of the tops of the arcade, whose 
big plate-glass windows fronted on the street; for they were brightly 
lighted all night, and even if the crash should not betray him to 
watchmen within the building, anybody on the street could see him 
and give the alarm. 

There was the roof. That refuge had done him good service once 
since the beginning of his adventures. it might again. Perhaps the 
doors to it were fastened on the inside with a simple hook, like the one 
into which he and Dennison had dashed. If he could get up there and 
hide until the uproar over the evidences of robbery in the Zolantophite 
office was over, and then slip down and pass out with the usual daily 
crowd: His heart began to beat fast. He saw his problem solved. 
Slipping on his coat and taking his hat in his hand, he stepped quietly 
out again into the corridor. Walking on tiptoe, he made his way 
around the corner to the elevator, behind which stood the little-used 
stairs. He drew a long breath—there were seventeen flights before 
him—and began his cautious, endless ascent. 

At each landing he paused to rest and to make sure that he had 
not been discovered. Once he heard the footsteps of a watchman 
pacing slowly down a corridor, and on another landing some one came 
to the flight just below where he stood shivering in excitement, and 
called down, “That you, Pete?” But after a moment’s agony of 
listening Newcome heard him turn, and a moment later the welcome 
sound of his regular steps died away in the distance. 

At first he kept track of the flights, but later he lost count among 
the endless steps, and plodded up, putting one foot before the other 
doggedly, without the least notion of where he was. However, when 
at last he found before him not the usual ample staircase, but a flight 
of narrow, winding iron steps, his animation returned. Tired as he 
was, he ran upwards and fairly threw himself upon the door at the 
top. It seemed to be of sheet steel. He felt hurriedly for the knob and 
turned it. The door did not budge. He ran his hands over the steel 
below the knob and had an instant’s delighted relief to find no keyhole. 
It could not be locked, therefore. But the next moment his fingers 
encountered a couple of big steel staples, and an unmistakable padlock 
making them fast to each other. It was a large padlock, and there 
could be no doubt about its efficacy. 

Newcome suppressed a groan and sat down on the top step. After 
a rest he rose and began the weary descent of those interminable stairs. 
Profiting by his close shave with the watchman on the way up, he 
slipped off his shoes, and, finding that his stockinged feet made no noise 
on the solid steps, he ran down quite briskly, pausing only to make sure 
that there was no watchman on the floor below. He had no time to 
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lose. It grew lighter as he approached the ground floor, and when he 
turned the last corner the flood of electric light quite blinded him. 
He had forgotten that the first floor was kept brilliantly lighted all 
night. 

He was very tired, and, sitting down to consider, he consulted his 
watch. It was a quarter past five, too late for any delay. He stole 
down the last flight and looked along the great Arcade, with every 
inch of its glass and marble bright with implacable electric light. At 
either end the massive doors stood, locked and barred. Close to one 
of them was a chair, used by the watchman earlier in the evening. He 
must be out on his rounds now, but he might come back at any minute. 
Newcome gave a despairing look about him and paused irresolute. 
Was there after all a chance of escape by breaking through the heavy 
plate-glass show-windows of the shops that lay between him and the 
street? Capture seemed certain that way, and yet what other—— 

A sudden loud noise beside him, stridently breaking the silence, 
made him leap into the air, and set off in a panic-stricken run, before 
his reason could assert itself and tell him that it was only the crackling 
of the steam-radiator. He gave a great sigh of relief as he recognized 
this, and leaned weak against the wall. The excitement and suspense 
had pretty well done for his nerves, he thought. Of course steam 
must be got up early in the morning, for when he came at nine o’clock 
his office was always as hot as——_ A thrill like an electric shock ran 
through him. He straightened up again. If the steam was up now, 
there must be workmen—stokers—in the boiler-room. How did they 
get in and out of the building? Not through the imposing marble 
entrances, he was sure. There must be a basement entrance some- 
where, probably unlocked at this hour. 

It was his last chance. Visitors got to the engine-room by a door 
somewhere near the middle of the Arcade—he remembered reading 
the placard on it only the other morning. In less than a minute he 
had found the entrance and slipped through it into a narrow passage. 
Here he stopped to put on his shoes, straighten his tie, and smooth 
his hair. Then, with more courage than he had been able to summon 
at any time since his disappointment at the roof, he walked down a 
short flight of steps and along the cement-paved corridor. From an 
open door a little ahead of him came a blast of hot air, and the sound 
of voices and of rattling coal. He turned into this, and found himself 
on an iron gallery, high up on the side of a large engine-room. He 
swept the room below with hurried eyes, passing over the huge boilers 
and engines and the half-dozen stokers bent on their labor. Where 
could the door be? At any moment they might detect him. 

He walked gingerly along the balcony, craning his neck, and felt 
his heart leap up as he made out an opening close to the boiler on 
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the other side of the room. He had only somehow to get across the 
room, and then——- Buttoning his coat, he started briskly down the 
iron steps to the boiler-room floor. Half-way down, the workman 
nearest him looked up quickly and fell back with an exclamation of 
utter surprise, the whites of his dilated eyes glistening in his blackened 
face. Newcome held up his hand with a gesture of cool self-possession 
and motioned the man towards him, at the same time quickening his 
pace. The stoker approached with a dubious look. 

“Which one of you is Patrick O’Hern?” asked Newcome calmly. 
“ His wife is very much worse, and he must come home at once.” 

As he spoke, he was aware that the other stokers had caught sight 
of him, and were staring, still holding the various chance attitudes into 
which they were frozen by their amazement. 

“There ain’t no Patrick O’Hern works here,” said the stoker, evi- 
dently very suspicious, but hesitating about stopping such a gentle- 
manly-looking intruder. Newcome kept on edging out across the floor, 
resolutely holding himself in from hurrying. 

“ Why, there must be!” he said in a perplexed tone. “She told me 
*specially that he was always on duty in the Atlantic Life Building at 
this hour.” 

The other stokers were beginning to gather around them, and he 
was only half-way to his goal, from which he could not force himself 
to look away. He was aware that the stoker was saying something to 
him, and answered at random, “ Oh, is n’t this the Atlantic Life Build- 
ing? Why, I must have made a mistake. If you ’ll just show me——” 
He felt himself growing very pale. The workman’s slow mind had at 
last unravelled the situation. | 

“ How ’d you git in here, anyhow?” he said. 

Newcome felt that the time for subtleties was over, and leaped 
frantically forward. 

“Hey, there!” shouted the stoker. “Head him off. Shut the 
door! He’s a crook!” 

Newcome was fast and they were slow. He easily dodged the only 
man in front of him. He gained on them at every stride. There was 
no one between him and the door now. He reached it, darted through— 
and stopped short. It was not the door to the street, but the entrance 
to a vault. Before him rose a mountain of coal, sloping up to the very 
ceiling. He was in the coal-cellar! 

He spun around and faced his pursuers. There were more than 
he had first seen—a surging mass of brawny, half-naked laborers, 
armed with formidable iron bars and shovels. It flashed upon him 
that there might very well be real danger in the affair. If one of 
those bars should drop on his head in the excitement! The idea of 
physical risk brought the blood to his face and a fighting fury to his 
Vou. LXXXIV.—12 
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heart. He took a step towards them as they hung, unsettled by his 
sudden change of front. : 

“ Look out!” some one yelled. “I bet he’s crazy!” 

And with these words in his ears and a last wild hope in his heart, 
Newcome turned again and dashed straight at the mountain of coal, 
yelling at the top of his voice. 

“ Now, we ’ve got him!” he heard a triumphant shout behind, as 
he dug his flying feet into the shifting, slipping quicksand of the coal. 
It was running on a tread-mill! His legs ached as he wrenched his 
feet out of the clattering mass, but he did make progress. Every step 
was taking him nearer the ceiling, which shut him off from the side- 
walk on which he so yearned to set his feet. One furious burst and he 
was at the top of the pile, and—he let out a yell of victory as he saw 
that he was within easy reach of what he most desired. 

“What ’d I tell ye? He’s nutty!” came from below. Newcome 
looked down. The stokers were standing guard at the bottom, but none 
of them had climbed after him. As he reached up he could hear them 
all talking at once: “Crazy as a loon.” “ When I saw the whites of 
his eyes shine like that, I——”__ “ If one of them bites you, it smells 
like——” “Hey, there, he’s tryin’ to git out o’ the coal-hole. Stop 
him!” 

Newcome pulled loose the hook which held down the lid to the man- 
hole. Then, taking a step downward, he met the advancing cohort 
with a fusillade of anthracite. The arm of a ’Varsity catcher was still 
with him, and never had he shot the ball to second with half the speed 
and accuracy he was using now. “Hey, zip! Zip! Put it on him! 
How’s that?” he yelled, doubling up his most agile enemy with a big 
lump amidships. 

Bang! Biff! Bang! went other lumps against other bare bodies. 
“Arma virumque cano!” he shouted, waving his arms and twisting 
his features into the most horrible contortions, and cutting down with 
unfailing accuracy any one who took the first step upward. 

“Run, Larry, and call a cop!” cried one of the besiegers. 

“ Gallia est omnia divisa!” responded Newcome with a final shot 
of terrific speed which took the messenger between his shoulders and 
sent him howling. 

Then, wasting no more time in flourishes, he clambered to the top 
of the pile and gave the cover to the manhole such a heave that it fell 
clattering on the sidewalk. A shower of coal, thrown with extreme 
inaccuracy, came up from the rallied forces below, but he paid no 
attention to that, for down the open hole, into the stifling, breathless 
vault, there came a gust of pure, cold air, and far above him he saw 
the stars shining. 

He gave a broken exclamation of thanksgiving, and with one spring 
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was up and out into the street—the ugly, deserted, commonplace, down- 
town street, which for the first moment his eyes rested on it seemed to 
him a fairyland of delight. 

“ Hey, there! Where ’d you come from?” 

Looking over his shoulder, he saw, half a block away, a big police- 
_ Man running towards him. Only one policeman, and that one fat! 

With all New York to run away in! It was child’s play!* Beneath 
his feet he heard a tumult as of a volcano about to break out. He 
laughed and took to his heels with the long, easy stride of a trained 
runner. In a very few blocks of running and doubling he had lost his 
pursuer, and, coming out to a cross street just as a trolley pounded by, 
he sprinted and caught it, explaining his heated and breathless condi- 
tion by beseeching the conductor to assure him that the car would 
reach the ferry in time for the five-fifty train. 

The conductor, very little interested, guessed they would, maybe, 
and nobody else paid any attention to the red-faced, panting young 
man. He lit a cigarette and put his blackened hands into his pockets, 
balancing himself on the back platform, dizzy with fatigue and triumph. 
The last touch of satisfaction came when, far back, he saw a fat police- 
man run hurriedly out into the middle of the street and stand look- 
ing up and down the empty thoroughfare, a picture of irresolute 
bewilderment. 

At half-past six o’clock of a cold October dawn he walked a little 
unsteadily and very wearily up to the door of the brownstone house on 
Fifty-fifth Street. He hesitated, looking up at the blank, darkened 
windows, and wondered what was going on behind them. His acute 
feeling that he and Dennison, for all their cleverness, were but specks on 
the fly-wheel of Higginbotham’s activities revived in the reaction of 
fatigue. He half-expected to see the portly, well-dressed figure appear 
suddenly at one of the windows, and so shaken were his nerves by the 
thought, that when the front door opened silently and let out a man 
who dashed down the steps towards him, the young adventurer gave one 
bound into the middle of the street and put half a block between himself 
and the house before he paused to investigate further. 

It was with a lively chagrin that he then saw that the man was 
Dennison himself, and that his sister was with him. Probably, he 
reflected bitterly, as he limped back to them, she was laughing at his 
panic and thinking him a coward. But when the hall door had closed 
behind the three of them, he saw with amazement that her soft, dark 
eyes were bright with tears, and that she was gazing at him in a sweet 
flush of admiration. She caught up his hand impulsively in hers. 
“Mr. Newcome, you’re wonderful! Ellery has been telling me all 
about how you ’ve managed everything so. Oh, how can we ever thank 
you!” 
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At the end of this little speech, the ardent, foreign-taught girl 
raised his hand, blackened with coal-dust as it was, to her lips, and 
Newcome felt on his palm what he was never to forget, the soft pressure 
of her lips. 

The young American was so entirely taken aback at this climax of 
the night’s excitement that he did not make a move. The next moment 
she had darted up the stairs, looking in her red house-gown like a 
bright-colored bird. Dennison had turned discreetly away during this 
little scene, occupying himself with the fastening of the street-door. 
He now came back and slipped his arm under his friend’s. 

“You look about all in, old man,” he said affectionately. “ Here, 
upstairs with you, to lie down.” 

Newcome protested that the presence of the unsuspected two sheets 
of figures called for immediate consultation with Mr. Derwent; but 
Dennison shook his head, dragging him along up the stairs. “It’s 
no use,” he explained. “We can’t get at him. The Zolantophites have 
chosen this time for an all-night demonstration and prayer-meeting 
over him.” Then he added, opening a door and pushing his friend 
into the room, “There, what you need most is sleep. I suppose we’d 
be wise to hide up in the trunk-room again—they ’re sure to suspect 
us—but I don’t see what evidence they can have against us. Any way, 
you need a square night’s rest.” 

Newcome was beginning drowsily to insist that he be called at the 
first opportunity of conferring with the head of their party, when he 
became conscious that Ellery had left him, and that before him, only 
the width of the room away, was a luxurious bed. Switching out tha, 
light, he reeled across, dropped upon it, and fell at once into a sleep, 
exhausted, but not entirely untroubled. Hour after hour, in his dreams, 
he struggled up a sliding mountain of coal which reached endlessly 
up to the very stars; and always before his outstretched hands there 
fluttered a brilliant red bird, almost but not quite in reach. 


VI. 

He had just finished shaving when there came a knock at the door 
and Dennison’s voice called him to come out as soon as possible. A 
few minutes later he joined his friend in the hall, and showed himself 
an entirely different person from the weary fugitive of a few hours 
before. Sleep and cold water had wrought a transformation at which 
Dennison stared in astonishment. 

“ Well, you look as fresh as a daisy!” he ejaculated. “ What are 
you made of, any way? Come along, it’s time you had breakfast.” 

Thereupon he led the way into a bright, sunny room, motioning 
his guest towards an improvised breakfast-table. “Sit down. I’ve 
had mine. Nellie and I'll wait on you.” Then, seeing that Newcome 
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was staring at the clock, thunderstruck at the lateness of the hour, 
“Yes, I know, but I thought you might as well have your sleep out. 
They ’re still making voodoo over uncle. Haven’t let up a minute 
since yesterday at five! Poor old chap! He must be sick in earnest 
by now.” 

Newcome sat down, exerting his utmost will-power to keep himself 
from staring at the ministering angel, still in her red house-gown, who 
brought him grape-fruit, chocolate, and toast. He allowed himself to 
look as much as he pleased only when her back was turned, and felt 
that he was most unfairly rewarded for his self-control when, after 
seeing that his material needs were satisfied, she left the room, saying 
that she would try to hurry the departure of her uncle’s religious 
watchmen. 

Dennison sat down opposite and rolled a cigarette. “Nellie’s a 
wonder!” he said. (Newcome colored at this apparent reading of 
his thoughts, but the other did not notice.) “ What do you suppose 
she’s gone and done now? She’s come around that poor old flinty- 
hearted, granite-fisted Corporation Juggernaut of an uncle of mine. 
I don’t know how she did it—affectionate blackmail, I suppose. At 
any rate, she’s done it, and it cuts our work out for us, let me tell 
you! Well have a chance to see what our theories are worth.” 

“ What has she done? You have n’t told me yet,” put in Newcome. 

“Why, to be sure, so I haven’t. Listen. It’s hard to believe! 
She suggested it the day after we turned up, but he only agreed to it 
last night, after he knew we had succeeded in our burglary.” 

“But I thought nobody could get to him for the Zolantophites 
around him.” 

“ They had a code fixed up, he and Eleanor, and when I got in with 
the papers she called one of the Elders and sent uncle in an innocent- 
sounding sort of message and he sent back an equally harmless reply. 
But hers meant that we had done the trick, and his that he was ready 
to consent to her proposition.” 

Newcome leaned back and said a little impatiently, “I’m still 
wondering what that wonderful proposition is, you know.” 

“ Just this. As soon as the mines have made enough to put uncle 
on his feet again, and that’ll be in two or three years if they ’re as 
rich as they seem, then the whole business is to be turned over to you 
and me. We’re to run it just as we please, codperation, short hours, 
profit-sharing—any socialistic ideas we want. And till then we’re to 
travel around and prepare ourselves, study mining, and learn what 
others are doing along the same lines. How’s that for a proposition 
to wake up to at twenty-three and four? ” 

Newcome’s grave young face turned a degree more serious. “It’s 
a big responsibility,” he said solemnly, “but, by Heaven! it’s a big 
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opportunity! How like your sister to think of such a plan! Jove! 
It was a lucky day for me when I met you!” 

Dennison reached across the table and grasped his hand. “ It’s all 
the other way!” he cried. “ Our good luck begins when you came into 
the story! Youll go in with me, then?” 

“Will 1? And your sister—will she——?” 

Dennison laughed so that Newcome colored again, and then, recov- 
ering his gravity, he said dryly, “Oh, I think we can’t leave Nellie 
out of the partnership. It’s her scheme, you know.” - 

Just then the lady under discussion appeared in the oun 
“Come down, quick!” she called. “They’ve gone at last! They 
wanted to wait until the next batch got here, but the nurse and I swept 
them out. Hurry!” 

It was Newcome’s first encounter with the financier in the rdle of 
invalid, and it was quite a shock to him to find him in bed, the sheets 
drawn up under his chin, his long, thin body outlined, corpse-like, under 
the covers. At the sight of his two young lieutenants, however, he sat 
up, stretching out eager hands of grateful congratulation. “My dear 
young people,” he began, his face relaxed into a geniality which sat 
oddly on its grim, forceful lines, “as burglars you are the most un- 
qualified sue-———” 

He stopped short, his mouth still open, looking past them, aghast. 
Newcome fancied that he could see his gray hairs begin to rise like a 
frightened dog’s, and the young man knew without turning around 
what had happened. 

“ Good-morning, gentlemen,” came in a cheerful tone from the 
doorway. “ Excuse my intruding on so touching a scene of family 
reconciliation. I only stopped in a moment on my way back from my 
morning in the office, to ask how our invalid is. But I see that he has 
a medicine better than any the doctors can give him—a reunited 
family! I’m deli-hted to see it—delighted! Such a pleasure to you, 
too, Miss Eleanor.” 

The two young men had fallen back from the bedside and were 
facing helplessly the smooth fluency of their enemy. Nobody made 

any answer to his pleasant little speech, but he filled in the silence 
with a friendly farewell, nodding to them all brightly and assuring 
Mr. Derwent kindly that he would return for a longer call that after- 
noon. With that he took himself off, tripping down the stairs light- 
spiritedly, and whistling as he went a tune from an old Italian opera. 

In the sick-room nobody stirred until the front-door slammed, and 
then, “ What the devil do you make out of that?” cried Derwent, fall- 
ing back on his pillow. “ He’s been to his office, he must know——” 

“ Where do you keep the last two sheets of your survey?” asked 
Newcome hurriedly. “There is a lot to this I don’t understand.” 
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“ Here, under my pillow, never out of my sight night or day.” He 
pulled out a big sealed envelope, tore it open, and extracted two large, 
folded sheets of foolscap. These he handed triumphantly to Newcome. 
That young man unfolded them, glanced at them, turned them over, 
and nodded. 

“Just what I feared,” he said quietly, holding them up to view. 
There was not a mark on either side of the sheets. 

“ Good heavens!” cried the old financier, his eyes starting out. 

Newcome held up his hand. “It’s not as bad as that. They ’re not 
lost. Give him the extra two sheets, Ellery.” 

The old man pored over the mass of figures. “These are the 
same!” he cried. “I’m sure of it. These are the papers I thought 
I had under my pillow. Where did you——?” 

“On Higginbotham’s desk.” 

“ With the third?” 

Dennison produced it. The conspirators stared blankly at each 
other. “ Must have stolen them while I was asleep,” groaned Derwent, 
“through some hound of a servant!” He sat bolt upright in bed. 
“See here, I don’t understand, but for Heaven’s sake don’t let ’s lose 
another minute. You two make tracks to the American Paper Pulp 
Company, 48 Nassau, and get an iron-clad option on that land. Here, 
take the survey! Promise anything! I’ll fix up your credit over the 
*phone.” 

They found the name of Derwent was still an “Open Sesame” in 
the financial district. The mere mention of it in the outer office passed 
them through into the sanctum of the president of the American Paper 
Pulp Company, and they found that gentleman affability itself. 

“Certainly, we are only too glad to oblige any relative of Mr. 
Derwent’s, though, for that matter, it is a service to us as well, for 
we find the lumber in that section much below what was represented 
to us. Mr. Derwent was just speaking to me on the ’phone. You ’ve 
a survey with you, of the tract you’d like? Good! Miss Cham- 
berlain ! ” 

A severe, responsible-looking, middle-aged woman got up from a 
typewriter table at the other end of the room, and approached the 
president’s desk. 

“Will you see, please, Miss Chamberlain, that this gets to Mr. 
Allen and ask him to set a value on the tract?” 

He turned back to his visitors. “So Mr. Derwent ’s getting better? 
That’s good. We have missed him on the Street. You want to make 
a deer-park? Well, I should say that the land up there was better for 
that purpose than for lumbering. We were quite glad to sell quite a 
tract up there the other day to a gentleman who wanted it for a game 
preserve.” 
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Newcome felt an icy chill at the roots of his hair. “ What was his 
name?” he asked, controlling his voice with difficulty. 

“Can’t say. I’ve forgotten. Somebody I never heard of.” 

“ Was it Higginbotham?” suggested Newcome, his knees beginning 
to shake. 

“Oh, no. A short name like Stokes, or Tripp, or——- Oh, Miss 
Chamberlain.” (The important lady had returned to her desk.) 
“ What was the name of the purchaser of that piece of Oe Catamount 
Glen woodland, a day or so ago?” 

The important lady raised her head and delivered herself of a 
monosyllable: “ Potts.” 

“Yes, yes, James Potts, to be sure,” said the president, and 
Newcome sank back in his chair, breathing again. “Of course, gentle- 
men,” the president went on, “ you can have an option if you like, but 
since Mr. Derwent vouches for you I think we might pass the title on 
payment of the dollar down, and let the other wait till——- Ah, what 
is it, Miss Chamberlain?” 

The severe secretary had advanced and laid a memorandum on the 
desk. The president adjusted his pince-nez. Everything was going too 
well to be true. Newcome was not surprised when the president looked 
back to them and coughed apologetically. “I suppose you ’ll be willing 
to take a quit-claim deed? The fact is,” he answered the question on 
their surprised faces—“ the fact is that titles are the very devil. Buy- 
ing out-of-the-way back tracts of land as we do, we’re always having 
trouble. People sell us in perfectly good faith what they ’ve really no 
more title to than to Governor’s Island. We could n’t guarantee any 
part of the Catamount Glen tract, for, though our lawyers are looking 
it up now, they ’ve reported on only a part of it, and that is n’t ours. 
I’m sorry to say that I see it includes the piece I sold to Mr. Potts. 
He’ll be greatly put out. All those details are so outside my usual 
business that——” 

At this point a young clerk entered the office and laid the sheets of 
the survey on the president’s desk. “It’s very odd, Mr. Brinkerhoff,” 
he said, “ but this survey calls for the identical tract we sold to a Mr. 


Potts a few days—— 
Newcome sprang to his feet. “ But you said your title to that was 


defective.” 

The President grunted and frowned. “That country seems to go 
on hearsay instead of recording its deeds. I’m afraid Mr. Potts will 
be very much put out, and I can’t——” 

“But how,” cried Newcome, “can we find out who does own it?” 

So commanding was his tone that the secretary, without waiting 
for further orders, ran a well-manicured finger down a list and 
answered, “ A farmer by the name of Mosher, initials P. E.” 


ott 
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The young men reached for their coats with a simultaneous gesture. 
“ Does Potts know about this defective title? ” cried Newcome. 

“Look here,” broke in Mr. Brinkerhoff, “why all this excitement 
about a piece of swamp-land on a mountain-top? I believe there’s 
been some valuable mineral found. Hang it all! I might have known 
it, with Derwent after it. Ill just take a hand in this myself!” He 
snatched up a telephone book. 

The severe secretary, unmoved by their excitement, now answered 
Newcome’s question. “ Certainly, Mr. Potts was notified as soon as 
the lawyer’s report was received.” 

“Here!” cried the president. “There are a million Pottses in this 
*phone book. What’s his address?” 

The secretary consulted her papers again. “The Landor Building, 
care of—it’s a very queer name—must be some new kind of breakfast 
food. The Z-O-L-A-N-T-O-phites.” 

Newcome and Dennison looked at each other tragically, while 
Brinkerhoff bent over the ’phone. 

“Ts this 4,327? . . . Is Mr. Potts in?” 

There was a silence and the receiver clicked back on the hook. Mr. 
Brinkerhoff turned to his zealous and able helper with a black look 
which her admirably competent services scarcely seemed to deserve. 
“ Miss Chamberlain, if anybody asks for me the next two or three days, 
you tell them what Mr. Potts’s clerk has just told me—that I was very 
suddenly called away to New England.” 

He started for the door, but Newcome was already out in the hall. 
“Down seventh!” his voice came back to the office. The president 
and Dennison bounded forward and reached the elevator just before 
the door closed. 

Neck-and-neck they rushed into the Grand Central. The big clock 
showed half-past three. In a dead heat they halted at the information 
bureau. “ What’s the first train to Washington, Vermont?” they 
spoke as one man. 

The clerk shoved a time-table towards an impatient suburbanite, 
and answered the frantic interrogation with unmoved calm: “ Seven- 
thirty p.m.” 

Mr. Brinkerhoff spoke first: “Can’t I get a train that will get me 
there before that one?” 

“You can get to Troy before that, but there ’s no train from Troy 
to Washington till the one the seven-thirty makes connections with.” 

“ How far is Troy from Washington ? ” 

“ About fifty-five miles.” 

“Can’t I get any closer than that?” 

The official allowed a shade of curtness to color his impersonal 
politeness, “ No, you can not,” he said emphatically. 
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“But New England ’s covered with trolleys.” 

“ None in that section.” 

Mr. Brinkerhoff began to lose his patience. “ Look here, this is a 
matter of importance to me. I am a shipper on your road whom it’s 
worth doing something for, and I don’t propose to rely on your unaided 
memory. You take out your schedules and look the matter up for me, 
or Ill make a complaint.” 

The man tilted his cap back with a gesture of extreme irritation. 
“T’m tellin’ you all there is to tell! I’ve just been over the whole 
business inside an hour with another party that was crazy to get to 
Washington, Vermont, in five minutes, and insisted on my making up 
a train for him out of my head. The schedules have n’t changed since. 
Now, if you want to, complain!” He turned away to elucidate the 
stop-over privileges on round-trip tickets to the Pacific Coast, and the 
three melted away in the shifting crowds. 

When they passed through the wicket at half-past seven that night, 
Mr. Brinkerhoff had with him an alert and vigorous young man, and 
his two rivals had between them an alert and bright-eyed young lady. 

“ Reinforcements on both sides, I notice,” said the older man as 
he passed them to take a seat in a forward car. “I hope we’re not all 
of us on a wild-goose chase.” 

“Who do you suppose is the Higginbotham agent?” whispered 
Eleanor, looking around her at the other passengers. 

It was a question they did not settle during the trip up the Hudson, 
nor even after they had left Troy, for, to their surprise, the only persons 
who accompanied them from the New York train to the shabby, dingy 
old car bound for the north were Mr. Brinkerhoff and his companion. 

Newcome’s face griw dark and he fell into a brooding reverie. 
After a time, “ Confound it!” he cried. “We ought to have taken a 
train up to the Berkshires somewhere and motored from there.” 

“We have n’t the money to waste,” said Dennison, “and anyhow, 
where are you going to pick up a motor for rent in a quiet little New 
England village? ” 

Newcome did not answer this question, but later he broke his silence 
with another abrupt regret. “ We’re losing some points in the game, 
do you know it? We ought to have managed somehow to bring more 
money with us. The bargain may turn on who has the most cash.” 

“How much have you left?” asked Eleanor. 

“Oh, nothing to make any showing with what the others will be 
able to offer. A little over seven hundred dollars.” 

There was a depressed silence for a time, until the conductor came 
to take the ticket. Eleanor roused herself and smiled at him dazzlingly. 
“T suppose you are a Vermonter,” she said, “and know all about this 
beautiful country?” 
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The conductor was a serious-faced, gray-headed man, but he fell 
before this overture with a helpless pleasure. “ Yes’m,” he said; “I 
was born and raised in Albemarle.” 

Dennison was looking at his sister in amazed disapproval, but she 
went on, raising her soft, dark eyes to her victim, “ What a pretty 
name! Where is it?” 

“It’s the first station this side of Washington,” returned the 
native. 

His three passengers sat up suddenly. 

“Why, we are going to Washington!” cried Eleanor, suggesting 
adroitly by her tone and accent that in some way that made them long- 
lost cousins, “and we’re so anxious to learn something about what 
the country ’s like. My brothers and I are thinking of buying some land 
and settling there. When you’ve done with taking the tickets, can’t 
you come back and sit down here and tell us about the climate and 
all?” 

When he came back it was evident that all his official stiffness had 
melted before the warm interest of his new acquaintances in their 
prospective home. 

“?T ain’t much on climate,” he told them, “’cept for them that 
wants to slide down-hill for a livin’; but it’s a sightly country, and 
there ’s quite a bit of timber-land.” 

“ Just the thing!” said Eleanor. “ We want to lumber more than 
to farm anyhow. Have n’t I heard of a big tract of timber land near 
the head of—let me see—Catamount? ” 

“Yep, old Pete Mosher, he owns a lot up in there.” 

“Oh, do you know the owner? What kind of a man is he? Would 
he sell, do you suppose? ” 

The conductor laughed. “Well, Pete’s gettin’ on in years, quite 
some, in fact, but if he’s anything like what he used to be he ’d sell 
the shirt off’n his back for cash. Why, when I used to go down to 
Waverly as a boy, every time I passed his house I——” 

“ Waverly!” broke in Eleanor, bewildered. “I thought Catamount 
Glen was in Washington.” 

“So tis!” affirmed the conductor, surprised by her vehemence. 
“Who said wa’n’t?” 

“ But you said just now whenever you went to Waverly. Where’s 
that?” 

“That’s the station below Albermarle—two below Washington. 
That ’s where old Pete Mosher ’s always lived.” 

Eleanor still looking confused, Newcome said, “'There’s really no 
reason why a man should n’t own property in another town from the 
one he lives in, after all. But the point is, does Mr. Mosher still live 
in Waverly?” 
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The conductor nodded. “Sure! Not in the Centre any more. 
He’s got so old now—he must be goin’ on ninety, I declare—that he ’s 
_ livin’ round with his children, and he stays a good deal of the time 

with a married daughter down to West Waverly.” 

At this point a new round of ticket-collecting called him away. 
He left the three to a hurried change of plans which caused them 
later, when the brakeman put his head into the door and yelled, 
“ Way-ver-lee!_ Way-ver-lee!” to gather their wraps_hastily together 
and try to slip silently out of the car, without attracting the attention 
of Mr. Brinkerhoff, nodding and dozing obliviously at the other end 
of the car. They weuld have succeeded in this had it not been for the 
conductor, who, seeing them about to make a mistake in stations, in- 
sisted on setting them right, at the top of his voice. 

“ Good gracious, yes, we know it’s not Washington! ” said Dennison 
irritably, trying to shake off their too-zealous friend. “ We ’ve changed 
our minds.” 

The conductor released his grasp. “ Oh, all right, if you want to!” 

“ Here—quick! My coat!” said the now aroused Brinkerhoff to 
his companion, himself snatching up his satchel and starting down the 
aisle. 

“ Now, look here!” remonstrated the conductor, grieved by so much 
folly, “ Waverly ’s a little one-horse place, and the hotel don’t send 
to meet this train, less’n there is word sent ahead. There won’t anybody 
be up. It’s two o’clock in the morning! ” 

Even as he spoke his various misguided passengers all disappeared 
into the blackness outside. As he pulled the bell-rope for the train 
to proceed, he called out into the night, “The hotel ’s down the hill 
and turn to the left.” 

The engine snorted, cast out a shower of sparks, and the train 
vanished away around a curve, leaving, under a brilliant star-lit sky, 
five silent travellers. The path down the hill lay white before them, 
and together they trudged along it into a darkly quiet village street. 
When the path turned they also turned and soon stopped in front of a 
gaunt wooden building with a sign swinging before it. At the door 
of this edifice a great deal of knocking and kicking finally produced 
a tousle-headed, sleepy-eyed boy, who stared at them in the most pro- 
found amazement as they filed into the hall. He collected himself 
enough to say that yes, he guessed they could have rooms, and yes, 
he guessed they could have breakfast early if they wanted it. 

Silently they signed the register, and, each taking a glass kerosene 
lamp, silently they dispersed to their allotted rooms. The hotel was 
just settling to the peaceful silence from which they had disturbed 
it when from the distance there sounded the unmistakable “ chug-chug ” 


of an automobile. 
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Newcome jumped out of bed, ran to his window, and threw it open. 
Four other heads were already protruding from near-by windows. In 
the north, the direction of Washington, a bright light flashed into 
view, and was borne along rapidly into the village street. Before the 
hotel the motor stopped. ‘The chauffeur sprang out and, running up 
to the door, began an assault on it with fists and toes. 

After a time there was a sound of bolts being withdrawn, and a 
watery yellow gleam from an oil-lamp wavered out upon the darkness. 
The five silent eavesdroppers bent their heads eagerly. The sleepy 
voice of the aggrieved, tousle-headed boy answered a murmured ques- 
tion: “ Yes, this is the Waverly Hotel. Yes, I guess you can have 
room. Yes, I guess you can have breakfast early if you——” 

The chauffeur turned. “ All right, sir,’ he called respectfully. 

The solitary passenger in the tonneau threw off a heavy wrapping 
and stepped to the ground. The five at the windows strained their 
eyes to make him out, but it was not until he stood for an instant in 
the light coming from the open door that they could see that he was 
a portly, prosperous, middle-aged man, with white hair and a florid 


countenance. 


VII. 
Newcome turned away from the window and stood for a moment, 


silent. Then he dressed himself, all but his shoes, and tiptoed out of 
the room as silently as a shadow. When he returned, at the end of a 
few minutes, he found Dennison sitting on his bed, and was met at 
once by an eager suggestion from him: “ Look here, Munson, why 
can’t we fix that machine so it won’t go to-morrow.” 

“ Because,” answered Newcome, “ the chauffeur is sleeping in it to 
prevent just that thing. I went out to do it myself.” 

Dennison had another suggestion. “ But don’t you suppose there ’s 
one in town we can hire? This is going to give old Higginbotham 
all kinds of an advantage! ” 

Newcome shook his head. “I met the frowsy boy coming upstairs, 
and he says the only one in town is owned by the plumber and that is 
out of order, and if you ask me what I think best to do next, I will 
tell you frankly I have n’t the slightest idea.” He sat down heavily, but 
rose instantly, startled by a low knock at the door. 

“Ts Ellery there? ” came through the key-hole in a whisper. “ Will 
one of you please wake somebody and have one of the maids sent to my 
room? I feel terribly ill with a headache and want somebody to sit 
up with me.” 

Ellery sprang from the bed and rushed to the door. “ Why, Nellie 
dear!” he said, alarmed, opening into the dark hall. “ What can 
the matter be? I never knew you to have a headache!” 
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From the pitch-black corridor floated a ghost of a little laugh and 
a door closed with a click. 

“What do you suppose she’s up to?” asked Ellery. 

“Never mind! Hurry and get somebody.” 

Once more the much-suffering hotel was roused from its usual 
tranquillity. Lights flitted up and down the stairs, foot-steps passed 
down the hallways, and then the silence was broken only by a low 
murmur of steady talk from the sick lady’s room. Any one listening at 
the door would have thought that she and the little country girl were 
getting on famously, for once in a while a light laugh broke into their 
chatter. Apparently the lady from the city had wanted a companion 
more than a nurse, although towards morning she sent down to the 
kitchen for a cup of tea. While the maid was thus employed there 
was a rustle at the door of Dennison’s room, and a scrap of paper slid 
under it. As soon as he had read the message on it he took it into 
Newcome’s room. He found that individual fully dressed, lying on 
his bed with his eyes open. He read the message, “Let the others 
start out before us,” with no surprise. 

“JT thought likely she ’d find out something in a long talk with a 
native. Sh! Listen! Brinkerhoff’s beginning to get up.” 

They heard through the thin partition a faint stirring and looked 
at their watches. It was a quarter of six and still as black as midnight. 
The aroma of coffee came from below-stairs. 

“T’ll get dressed in a jiffy,” whispered Dennison, disappearing. 

When he stepped out of his room again he saw his friend and his 
sister, both ready for the day, going down the stairs. He overtook 
them at the foot of the steps, just as they in turn overtook Mr. Brinker- 
hoff and his assistant. 

They were a wan-eyed set of adventurers who sat down to a hastily 
prepared breakfast, and preoccupied to the last degree. Everybody 
ate with one eye on the door and one ear cocked for sounds from the 
second floor. A loaded tray carried upstairs was one event which made 
them look uneasily at one another, but the report from the stable that 
“them rigs they ’’d ordered was ready ” restored them to a momentary 
calm. This was broken the next instant by the pounding of machinery 
outside. They all ran for the windows, just in time to see by the 
first light over the mountains a much-muffled passenger take his place 
in the tonneau and disappear at once around a corner of the road 
headed west. 

Mr. Brinkerhoff looked with the liveliest interrogation at the two 
young men, who in their turn searched Eleanor’s face for a hint as to 
what to do next. The others remaining impassive, Brinkerhoff took 
action. Calling his young ally to him, he murmured some instructions 
in his ear, which ended by the clerk’s disappearance behind a fast 
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horse in the wake of the motor-car. After this the president of the 
American Paper Pulp Company turned from the window to an open 
and vigilant watch on the other division of the party of seven who had 
so unexpectedly settled down on the astonished little village. 

“ Come up-stairs with me, Ellery, won’t you?” said Miss Dennison, 
pushing away from the table. “I feel faint again, and I think I ’ll 
have to lie down.” 

Mr. Brinkerhoff at once went outdoors and took up a position across 
the street, where he could command all the doors to the hotel. 

A few moments later, Dennison alone came downstairs. “ All 
right, Munson,” he called. Thereupon the two young men climbed into 
a Concord buggy, while their elderly watchman hurried back to the 
hotel and into another. 

In a moment the two teams rattled off at a brisk pace, and dis- 
- appeared down the long village street, headed for the south. 

They were no sooner out of sight than the young lady they had 
left behind ran out, her hat tied down firmly by a long veil, framing a 
pretty, resolute face, her coat and furs reefed closely for action. “Is n’t 
that wagon ready for me?” she called impatiently in the direction of 
the stable. Upon the appearance of a buckboard and the fourth lean, 
active, mountain-bred horse which had left that livery in a half-hour, 
she sprang up into the seat, took the reins in practised hands, and 
drove off at top speed, turning the first corner to the left, which led 
her straight east. The hostler looked at the hotel-keeper and said 
solemnly, “ They must ha’ forgot somethin’, that crowd.” 

“ How so?” asked the other. 

_ “There’s a road to the north left yet, that they ain’t none of ’em 
too! ” 

The hotel-keeper laughed. “They every last one of ’em asked 
where old Peter Mosher lives, but the feller in the automobile was the 
only one that went that way. Now, what dew you s’pose——?” 

“Oh, city folks!” said the hostler all-explainingly, as he turned 
away. “The girl knew more about horses than the men, anyhow. She 
picked out Black Jack for her rig.” 

At that moment Black Jack was stretching his long legs over a 
rough, hilly country road which presently turned and led straight up 
to a high wall of black, pine-clad mountain. His driver’s heart mis- 
gave her at the sight of this steep ascent. She turned back to the last 
house she had passed and called to a grizzle-headed man standing in 
the doorway, “I’m afraid I’ve made a mistake. This isn’t the way 
to young Mr. Tommy Mosher’s, is it?” 

The man contradicted her with relish: “ Yes, *tis, too! *Bout a 
mile and a ha’f up th’ hill, around three turns and just acrost a 


bridge.” 
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She backed the wagon around and set off again at a breakneck 
speed. He called a warning after her which she stopped impatiently 
to catch. “ You better be carefuller than that crossin’ th’ bridge! 
The planks on’t is as loose as my teeth! ” he shouted. 

She nodded, laughing in spite of herself, and drove furiously 
forward. 

The “turns ” of which he spoke proved to be sharp zigzags, carry- 
ing the road from one side to the other of the deeply cut ravine up 
which it crept. The sun was just rising high enough to send a first 
dazzling beam down into the dark glen when Black Jack, dripping and 
breathless, bounded across the rattling planks of the ramshackle old 
lumberman’s bridge. It was hung high over a tumbling mountain 
stream which cast up an unbroken, tumultuous roar, frothing itself 
into swirling foam among the great boulders. The bridge was innocent 
of hand-rails and none too wide, all of which combined to make the 
passage anything but monotonous. But on the other side she found a 
compensating reward. Close to the edge of the precipitous rocky bank 
there sat placidly sunning itself in the fresh light a little, well-kept 
white farm-house, with a row of great maples before it. 

Eleanor jumped from the wagon and fastened the horse to the 
hitching-post, watched during the process by several dimly-seen heads 
behind the windows in the wing. Then she walked up the front path, 
one red lip caught between her teeth. She was breathing almost as 
convulsively as Black Jack, panting with heaving flanks behind her. 

“T am looking,” she said to the bent, elderly man of about seventy 
who opened the door to her—“TI am looking for young Mr. Tommy 
Mosher.” 

The farmer nodded. “You’ve found him,” he said briefly. 
“ That ’s me.” 

Eleanor wrinkled her forehead, looking at a name written on a 
card in her hand. “But it was young Mr. Tommy——” 

A faint alteration of the deep wrinkles in the other’s face seemed 
to indicate that he intended a smile. “I’m him,” he said again. 
“Come in, won’t ye, and set down? I was named for my uncle, and 
sence he’s livin’ yit I never get called anything but——” 

Eleanor stepped into a cold, fireless “best room” and sat down. 
Her eyes were very bright with excitement and her cheeks flamed, but 
she sat still, her gloved hands clasping each other tightly. The only 
thing she could not control was her voice, which at intervals failed 
her suddenly in the middle of a sentence, so that she had to stop and 
draw a long breath before she could go on. She said, “ Mr. Mosher, I 
want to buy a piece of land of you, about fifteen acres, up at the head 
of Catamount Glen in Washington; and I want to tell you honestly 
that a new mineral has been discovered on it which makes it extremely 
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valuable. I would n’t think it right not to let you know that, and I 
mean to offer you as part payment stock in the mining-company to be 
founded. That will be worth more than any amount of cash, of course.” 
She drew out a paper and unfolded it. “I’m in a great hurry to get 
back to the city, so I had a deed made out the afternoon before I left, 
specifying the area I want, and it’s all ready to sign. And here is a 
statement witnessed before a New York notary public which guarantees 
the mining-stock to you. My brother with some money in gold will 
be along after me in a few minutes, and r 

At this point the farmer interrupted her and delivered himself 
with dry curtness of a shrewd and succinct declaration of his prin- 
ciples. “I ain’t sayin’ that a lady is part of a swindlin’ game—-espe- 
cially not to her face—you don’t look it—so I ’ll just say it to somebody 
back of you. But whoever he is, he don’t know me! I’m a Green 
Mountain Yankee, and I’ve known of mining-stock sold to farmers by 
city folks before now! I don’t want any mixin’ up with ’em. When 
I sell anything, from a pig to a pine-tree, I want cash, and folks don’t 
get a dollar’s worth of a thing out’n me without they come a-askin’ 
with the dollar in their hands. There’s been enough folks in this 
valley that’s gone crazy over marble quarries and such, that never 
amounted to anything but a hole in the middle of their best meadow- 
land.” He looked at the deed she had laid on the table and said firmly, 
“When you bring me the money I ’ll sign your deed, m’am, and not 
before.” 

Eleanor had turned very pale. Now she said faintly, “ Must you 
have the whole amount cash? Would n’t you take a mortgage on the 
land for part of it?” 

Young Tommy gave his grizzled, unshaven chin a rasping wipe. 
“No, m’am ; I don’t truck with mortgages.” 

His visitor drew a long, gasping breath and brought out desperately, 
“ Well, how much do you want for it in cash?” 

He eyed her sharply. Then he stepped out of the room, returning 
with a map of his own, which he compared carefully with the map on 
Eleanor’s deed. Finally, after an obvious calculation as to how far 
he dared impose on her eagerness, he cleared his throat and said 
defiantly, “It ain’t such a big piece, but it cuts the very heart out of 
my woodland. I won’t take a penny less than six hundred and fifty 
for it.” 

He stopped, blinking rapidly at his own temerity, and turned his 
back on his guest, staring out of the window. 

The young lady’s tense erectness snapped. She fell together in 
her chair, and, hiding her face in her hands, shook softly for a moment 
or two in uncontrollable emotion. When she looked up the pallor had 
gone from her cheeks and the agitation from her voiee. Her eyes 
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sparkled softly. “Ill talk it over with my brother when he comes. 
We’ll see if we can afford that much. May I wait here for him?” 

Young Tommy nodded. “ You better go into the settin’-room,” 
he said. “They got a fire in there.” He opened a door into a sunny 
room, sweet with the fragrance of geraniums. “ Mother!” he called. 
“ There ’s young lady wants to set here a while and wait for her brother. 
Come and clear th’ cats off’n the chairs.” With which sole effort at 
hospitality he turned away. 

“Oh, Mr. Mosher,” Eleanor called after him, “ —_ n’t the deed 
have to be witnessed by a notary public or something ? ” 

“Tt has to be witnessed before a notary,” he said uncompromisingly. 

Eleanor looked around wildly. “But how can we manage? When 
my brother comes I wanted to have everything ready so we could go 
right on.” 

“The last house you passed before you began coming up hill—the 
man that lives there is notary for this town.” 

Eleanor rose. “Oh, then, I’d better go right back and fetch him, 
so that hell be here when my brother comes.” 

“T ain’t got no objections,” said Young Tommy amiably, again 
raising his voice in a call of “Mother! Mother! She ain’t agoin’ to 
stay. Never mind about the cats.” 

He opened the door and stepped out on the path. Eleanor was about 
to follow him when she was startled by the jingling of a little bell 
back of her. “ Why, that sounds like a telephone bell!” she said. 

Young Tommy looked back at her quizzically from under his bushy 
gray eyebrows. “We ain’t Eskimos, nor Digger Injuns,” he said. 
“Tt isa telephone. Lemme git past and I answer it.” 

The bell rang again, loudly and long. It seemed to shake some- 
thing awake in the girl’s head, for, “ Oh, let me answer it!” she cried, 
hurriedly stepping back to the instrument. “It’s probably my brother, 
who’s found out you have a ’phone and wants——” 

She snatched up the receiver before Tommy could reach the door. 
“Hello! Hello!” she breathed into the mouthpiece. 

A thin, reedy voice, which was nevertheless so familiar that it 
sent a cold chill up her backbone, said, “Is this Mr. Thomas Mosher’s 
house ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Eleanor, looking away for a moment to her host, who 
stood watching her inquiringly from the doorway. 

“Ts it for you?” he asked. 

Eleanor murmured something unintelligible and listened paralyzed 
while the voice in her ear ran on, “Get Mr. Mosher to the ’phone at 
once. This is Mr. Higginbotham of New York. I am in West Waverly, 
and I am coming as soon as I can to you to——” Eleanor hung the 
receiver up softly and turned to Young Tommy, waiting outside the 
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door. “It’s all right. He’s coming as soon as he can,” she said disin- 
genuously. “And now, Mr. Mosher, would you mind untying my 
horse and turning him around for me? You know a woman never 
knows how to turn around in a buggy.” 

The farmer nodded and stepped heavily down the path. Eleanor 
turned back to the instrument just as the clapper began to vibrate 
again. She slipped her hand between it and the bell, letting it strike 
noiselessly against her finger while she looked desperately around the: 
room for inspiration. Then, after a moment’s inspection of the nature 
of the mechanism, she seized the little metal knob and bent the clapper 
back as far as she could. When she released it she had the satisfac- 
tion to see it vibrating with furious impotence in the air a good inch 
away from the little gong. 

“ All ready!” called Young Tommy, from outside. 

She ran out and climbed into the buckboard. “ How far is West 
Waverly from here?” 

“Bout fifteen miles.” 

She smiled brilliantly and leaned towards him. “It doesn’t make 
any difference whether you believe in it or not,” she said. “I’ll see 
that you get a good big block of our mining stock as soon as there’s 
any to get, and youll be as rich as rich!” 

Young Tommy looked at her impassively and made no other comment 
on this offer than a monosyllabic sound in his throat, to which he 
skilfully contrived to impart an insulting quality of incredulity. 
Eleanor laughed outright, and drove off. 

As Black Jack trotted back across the shambling old bridge she 
looked at her watch. It was eight o’clock, an hour and a half since 
they had all left the hotel. She gave an exclamation of impatience and 
strained her eyes down the road, but she saw nobody either then or half 
an hour later, when she stood outside the house of the notary. He 
proved to be the man who had given her the good advice about reckless 
driving, and while he was less rock-ribbed in taciturnity and lack of 
effusiveness than Young Tommy, he was scarcely more pliable. 

His objection to starting back with her at once was extreme and 
unconquerable. He had n’t, he said with the aggrieved air of a priest 
asked to neglect his altar—he had n’t fed the pigs yet! And although 
his impetuous young visitor fairly hopped up and down in her impa- 
tience, nothing could move him. When he came back from this chore 
he could not find his glasses. “ An’ I can’t see to write my name—not 
a stroke of it—without ’em,” he said, ascending the stairs with rheu- 
matic slowness to search for them. 

Left alone in the darkly shuttered parlor, Eleanor held her watch 
in her hand, her heart racing along faster than its ticks. It was 
after nine o’clock. Suddenly into this hurried double throbbing there 
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broke a third pulsation, labored, rapid. Eleanor looked out of the 
window and suppressed a scream. It was all over! Up from the curve 
below toiled an automobile, the chauffeur bending over his steering 
wheel, the passenger behind standing up and urging him forward. 
The girl behind the shutters sank into a chair, her hands and feet like 
ice, and watched the relentless monster advance. But it did not pass. 
Opposite her window it stopped, the chauffeur jumped out and ran 
toward the house. 

The catch on the gate delayed him a moment, and that moment was 
enough. When he knocked on the door it was opened to him by a 
woman whose head and shoulders were heavily wrapped in a shawl, 
and who answered his inquiry in the hoarse whisper of one suffering 
from a hard cold, “ No, ye come too far on this road. Y’outer a-turned 
off the first cross-road below to your left.” 

The chauffeur had bounded back half-way to the gate by the last 
of these directions, and the notary public, coming down the stairs 
with his spectacles clasped triumphantly in his horny old hand, was 
just in time to see a red motor-car whisking out of sight around the 
curve of the road below the house. 

Black Jack, tired out, absolutely refused to trot back up the steep 
ascent, and the wagon crawled slowly along, stopping at every water- 
bar. The notary proved to be as loquacious as Young Tommy was 
silent, and his rustic interest being much aroused by the little transfer 
of land, he wished to know all the details of the affair. 

“Funny how you come to know Young Tommy owned that wood- 
lot now, instid of his father. I only witnessed the deed day before 
yesterday. I s’pose you went down to old Pete first?” 

“No,” said Eleanor; “I had some talk with one of the waitresses 
at the hotel and she told me.” 

“Which one? Light-complected and kind of smallish? ” 

Eleanor nodded, looking back down the road apprehensively. 

“That was Susie Peabody. She’s the daughter of my sister’s first 
husband—kind of a relation to me,” he said with a vague, vicarious 
pride. “And th’ only one of them Peabody children that’s got any 
kind of notions of how to behave proper in em. The boys are the worst 
cut-ups in this town.” 

Eleanor listened indifferently to a history of the Peabody family 
and to a great deal of other local information until they crossed the 
bridge, when the old chatterer, for the first time, made a remark which 
roused her from her apathy: “ You would n’ believe it if I did n’t tell 
ye, would ye?—that in the spring of the year, snow-meltin’ time, all 
this gorge gits so filled up with water and brush and logs and truck 
that floats down, that the water’s up over the floor of the bridge. 
Yes’m—washes the planks clear away.” 
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Here his thin old voice was lost in the booming of the rapids over 
which they were passing. Eleanor waited until they were on the other 
side before she tried to reply. Even then she had to scream to make 
herself heard above the roar of the waters. “Do you mean that it 
pulls the planks off in spite of the nails?” 

He grinned widely at the question. “ You don’t spike down bridge 
flooring, never. It wears better with a bit of play. And for a bridge 
where the freshets come up—well, I guess the whole thing would wash 
away if we did. As ’t is we find the planks in the eddies. “T ain’t 
more ’n a day’s work to fix it up, and it don’t happen every spring. 
We don’t hev as much snow as when I was a boy.” 

“T see,” said the girl thoughtfully. ; 

They found Young Tommy a very different person from the silent 
individual whom Eleanor had left. As the notary climbed down from 
the buckboard, he was met by a stream of abuse as fluent as it was 
vigorous. “Dew yew know what last night was?” asked Young 
Tommy fiercely, answering himself instantly: “ No, ye don’t, of course. 
Well, I 7ll tell ye! *I’ was Hollowe’en night, and the tricks them Peabody 
boys played on me would take th’ Old Boy himself to think of. 
They ’re your sister’s first husband’s children! Ain’t you got any con- 
trol over your own family? Can’t you keep ’em from making public 
nuisances of themselves? Can’t ye?” 

At this point Eleanor turned around and discreetly made off back 
down the road, smiling in spite of her tense excitement at the last 
shout of Young Tommy’s which she caught just before driving on the 
bridge: “ An’ you don’t know where my lumber-wagon is, do you? 
Well, Ill tell ye! It’s up in the top of the biggest elum tree on the 
place, and how I’m agoin’ to——” 

She dropped again quickly in fatigue and suspense as Black Jack, 
his heart quite broken at being turned again into that killing mountain 
road, stumbled along wearily. His driver did not hurry him until far 
below, through a clearing in the pines, she caught sight of a wagon like 
her own mounting up towards her. Her glimpse was too brief to allow 
her to see its occupants, but in a few moments it came in sight again. 
She stood up in the wagon and strained her eyes. It held two young 
men. 
Then Black Jack lifted his tired feet in one more mad flight down 
the hill. “Munson, get in with me!” she cried when they met. 
“Ellery, you have the money, go ahead. Run your horse! It’s about 
a mile up the road! The notary ’s there—they have the deed we made 
out. The price is six hundred and fifty dollars. We’ll defend the 
rear!” 

The last words were called out after her brother’s rapidly vanishing 
back. 
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“ Where ’s Brinkerhoff?” she asked of Newcome, beside her. 
“We lost him about six miles to the South, but he may be along 
any minute. The road was too level to really throw him off. Any 
news from Higginbotham?” 

She gave him a brief résumé of the events of the morning, an 
account which was interrupted by a familiar sound far below them. 
They stopped the horse and listened. There was no mistaking it— 
the hurried chug-chug-chug, rising faintly but clearly through the 
breathless silence of the forest. They looked up the notch to where an 
opening in the pines showed them a little patch of the road some dis- 
tance on. As they looked, Ellery’s wagon came into sight, crawling 
along up the steep climb, the horse’s head bent to its knees as he plodded 
forward. Below them the automobile had evidently turned a curve, 
for the sound of its progress rose suddenly much louder. Newcome 
slapped the reins and clucked to the horse, but Black Jack was too 
weary to respond. He flickered his eyes, but stood motionless. 

“T think,” said Eleanor, climbing down to the ground, “that we 
can get up the hill faster on our own feet than we can force this dog- 
tired horse.” 

“ What good will it do us if we do get up?” said Newcome despair- 
ingly, turning in his seat to listen to the advancing enemy. 

“There ’s one more chance,” called Eleanor gallantly, over her 
shoulder as she ran. “Leave the horse and wagon in the road. It 
may delay them a moment or so.” 

As he ran up beside her, she told him in broken gasps her last 
expedient, and he bounded forward with fresh courage. A moment later 
he halted and reached back a hand to her. “Take hold,” he called, 
“and lift yourself by it every step.” 

This method of progress, though slower than he could run, was much 
faster than Eleanor could manage unaided, faster than the horses 
could climb, and apparently, so they judged from the sound, as fast 
as the motor advanced, coughing its way up the stiff grade on its lowest 
speed. Newcome buckled down earnestly to his work at a fast jog, look- 
ing back only occasionally at Eleanor, who trotted steadily along behind 
him. She grew very red and perspiring and breathless, but she shook 
her head gamely when he suggested a rest, and, setting her teeth hard, 
struggled forward. 

At this last appeal to his American passion for grit and endurance, 
Newcome could contain his adoring admiration no longer. Still pulling 
her along, short of breath as he was, he broke out, “ I—I—never (puff!) 
dreamed anybody could (puff!) be so (puff!)—oh, you know—how 
I (puff!)—is there (puff!) a chance—for me?” 

They had let nothing check their lurching advance, but now Eleanor 
stopped and began helplessly and hysterically to laugh. Her hand 
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remained in Newcome’s, however, and something about the quality 
of her expression sent him back to her with a jump. She did not 
shrink away as he put his arms about her; she leaned against him and, 
shaking convulsively, gasped out, “ Oh, ha! ha! Absurd! Here! Now! 
Oh, ha! ha! ha!” 

The sudden immensity of Newcome’s relief was too much for his 
nerves. He too began to shout with laughter, holding her close, and 
it was through this mist of light-hearted, mirthful tears that they 
kissed each other, there in the middle of the high-road, like two laugh- 
ing children. 

Eleanor was the first to return to herself. “Quick! Quick!” she 
motioned forward, and they took up their wavering, onward progress. 
They were close to the bridge now, and as they came in sight of it 
they saw Ellery’s wagon racing across it. At the same moment they 
heard, close behind them, the stertorous breathing of an automobile, 
putting its mind seriously to hill-climbing. 

Ellery turned and, waving his hand at them, pushed his panting 
horse over the rattling planks and down the little incline to the farm- 
house. The silent, elderly men standing by the door nodded to him 
impassively as he drove up. “Is this the Mr. Mosher who owns 
some—— ? ” 

“ Hitch your horse and come in,” said the elder of the two. “I’m 
him.” 

When he followed them into the house he found them warming 
their gnarled old hands at the wood-stove. “If we’ve got to sign 
something, we ’ve got to limber up our rheumatics.” 

“ My sister said———” began Ellery, taking up the deed which still 
lay on the table where Eleanor had left it. 

“T told her,” said the owner of the house with a shamefaced defi- 
ance—“TI told her six hundred and fifty, and I tell you the same 
thing.” 

His neighbor’s jaw dropped. “’T ain’t more ’n fifteen acres, is ’t? 
An’ scursely more ’n brush at that!” 

Young Tommy turned on him ferociously. “TI ain’t a-askin’ any- 
body to buy it, be I?” 

During this passage between the ancients, Dennison had unloosened 
his money-belt and he was now counting out rapidly the yellow coins. 
“There you are,” he said, looking anxiously over his shoulder. “ Now 
just sign the deed, won’t you?” 

“ We need another witness,” remarked the notary as Young Tommy 
adjusted his glasses and, chewing hard on his tongue, squared himself 
in his chair, preparatory to signing his name. Just as that arduous 
task was completed, the sound of feet pounding up the path made 
Dennison spring to the door with a wild notion of locking it in the 
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new-comer’s face. It flew open and admitted Newcome, flushed, perspir- 
ing, and very dusty. 

“JT thought perhaps you’d need another witness,” he said; “so I 
hurried.” 

The notary, being used to writing in the line of business, required 
less of a heroic effort to affix his name than his neighbor, and in a 


moment handed the pen to Newcome. 
“There,” he said, pointing out the place like a schoolmaster. “On 


that line.” 

Newcome drew a long breath and, trying in vain to steady his hand, 
scrawled perhaps the most atrocious signature he had ever written since 
he learned to form letters. As he laid the pen down, the door opened 
again, revealing Eleanor, still purple-faced and short of breath. 

“T stopped to put up my hair,” she gasped. “Is everything all 
right?” 

The young men nodded, each taking one of her hands, and solemnly 
shaking it. For a moment Eleanor’s mobile face looked as though she 
might ery, but just then the voice of the invisible “ Mother ” raised from 
the back regions furnished a diversion. 

“Father! Father! I believe there’s somethin’ the matter with th’ 
bridge. I just happened to look out’n the pantry window, and there ’s 
a mess of folks straminadin’ up and down the other bank.” 

“ Why, it was all right when I drove over it a few minutes ago,” 
exclaimed Dennison in the most honest surprise. 

“ And we found it all right,” quibbled Newcome, looking at Eleanor. — 

“Maybe a rig’s gone over it too fast and shook out one of the 
planks,” said the notary. “Some of ’em looked kind o’ outta place 
when we come over it this morning.” 

As soon as they reached the entrance to the bridge they stood 
speechless, dumfounded beyond conjecture. There ran the road on 
both sides as before, the same torrent foamed between, but where. the 
old bridge had been there was now nothing but its skeleton: four long, 

unhewn logs, separated by five feet of nothingness. Every one was 
silent—every one but Young Tommy. Shaking his fist in the air, he 
shouted furiously through the roar of the water to the world in general, 
“Them planks did n’t fall off of ’emselves, you need n’t tell me! It’s 
them ’tarnation cussed Peabody boys, windin’ up their Hollowe’en! 
I’ll have them sent to Reform School for this, now, you see!” 

Even close beside him they could scarcely catch what he said, above 
the boom of the river. They could not hear the faintest sound from 
the little group across the way. To three of them, however, no text 
was necessary for that picture. Close to the edge of the sheer, rocky 
bank of the river was halted a big, red touring-car. Behind it, hitched 

to two Concord buggies stood a couple of horses, originally brown, but 
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now white with foam. By the front wheel of the motor-car a leather- 
clad chauffeur stared moodily down at the foam. Closer still a gray- 
haired gentleman in a business-suit seemed urging forward a younger 
companion to attempt to cross the gap on the tight-rope passage of 
the rounded surface of the logs, a feat which the other showed no 
intentions whatever of essaying. 

But the centre of the stage was held by a short, florid, elderly man 
stamping his feet and running madly up and down. Both his hands 
were full of tightly clutched bills. Sometimes he waved them in the 
air, sometimes he shook them at the heavens in a frenzy of exasperation, 
sometimes he extended them in agonized but quite unintelligible dumb- 
show to the two farmers. He appeared to be yelling at the top of his 
voice, but this they could gather only by the amazing contortions of 
his face. 

While the rest of his party withdrew a little to where they could 
make themselves heard, Newcome remained to stare in fascinated 
reverie. Reluctantly at last he turned, observing gravely to himself, 
“T was aware of some tragic need in my life, but I never guessed its 
nature until now that it is satisfied. It was to see that face with that 
expression on it.” He walked a few steps, then added with apparent 
irrelevancy, “I wish they ’d planed their beastly floor planks!” There- 
upon he put his right forefinger into his mouth and with his teeth 
extracted a large splinter. 

When he caught up with the others, Young Tommy was still deliv- 
ering himself on the iniquity of the Peabody boys. “If families that 
have boys would only get as much backbone as a dish-rag!” he was 
saying. “Just see how mad them city folks is about it. An’ I don’t 
blame ’em any. By the looks of their horses, they was in a hurry to 
get somewheres.” 

Eleanor nodded. “ It does look that way.” 

The three young people climbed mechanically into their buckboard. 
“ But see here,” said Dennison. “What are we going to do? Is there 
any other road?” 

The notary reflected. “Waal, if ye want to get back to Waverly, 
ye best stop here till Tommy and I get the road-gang and fish out 
those planks; but if ye’re going back to the city, there’s a branch of 
the D. & M. goes to West Milford *bout eight miles along this road. 
There ’s a train *bout two you can catch—makes connections. It may 
take us all day to fix the bridge—the water’s so high them planks 
may n’t lodge till they get tew Zadoc Andrews’s mill-pond. Yes, you ’d 
best head for New Milford, and not go back to Waverly at all.” 

Elqgnor gathered up the reins. The three nodded in unison. 
“Thank you,” said Newcome. “Under the circumstances, perhaps 
that would be the wisest thing for us to do.” 
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THOSE NERVES 
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> 


SIDETRACTIBILITY 


THE SECOND OF THREE IMPORTANT PAPERS—A POPULAR DISCUSSION OF NERVOUS 
DISORDERS, REAL OR IMAGINARY, BY THE AUTHOR OF THAT HELPFUL LITTLE 


BOOK, “ WHY WORRY ?”’ 


To do two things at once is to do neither. 
Maxim. 


ing, caught himself abandoning one step in the toilet to commence 
upon another, sometimes even upon a third. This desultory 
method of procedure in simple matters offers a clue to another of the 
faulty mental habits that tend to handicap our efforts in conducting 
larger business, and to add each its mite to the wear and tear of the 
“ nerves.” 

This habit of mind, which I shall venture, by way of adding some- 
thing to the nomenclature of psychology, to call “ sidetractibility,” is 
| particularly common among the “nervous.” Nor is it limited to the 
badly-educated and the obtuse. On the contrary, like the other faulty 

mental habits we have discussed, it is prone to appear as well in the 
intelligent, the educated, and the mentally alert. 

A woman patient of this type, plunged in regretful retrospection and 
bewailment of past shortcomings, interviews her medical adviser. He 
reminds her that when she fills her mind with such thoughts it is like 
filling her mind with last year’s almanac. He may expect some such 
reply as, “I abominate calendars!” or, “I don’t do that; I remove 
even every unrestful color!” 

This variety of distractibility means nothing more alarming than 
intense preoccupation, combined with a keen realization of the demands 
of conversation. It implies, however, indifference to the “ goal-idea,” 
and such indifference is sure to hinder effective work. 

Figurative language and elaborate comparisons are wasted on 
individuals of this class. If such a patient is told that faulty mental 

habits require as much attention as the habit of drink, in nine cases 
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out of ten the answer will be something like this: “Oh, I don’t drink. 
Thank the Lord, that is one thing I don’t do!” 

Given a desk full of affairs requiring attention, what doubt can 
there be that such a woman will fritter away much of her energy, and 
that the sum total of the morning’s work will consist in numerous half 
finished tasks, when one completed would be far better. 

This seems to me a faulty tendency well worth a little attention and 
a great deal of training. Just as it is better for the chronic doubter 
to pounce upon some task, better the wrong one than not to pounce 
at all, so it is better for the sidetractible to complete the task once 
started, even though wrongly started, than to allow himself to drift 
into this desultory, hipless, and inconsequential habit of thought and 
action. 

It is not too trivial, perhaps, to commence this training in simple 
matters. The desultory male dresser, for example, when about to 
lapse, if not sufficiently inventive to manufacture for himself a better 
maxim, may recall his wandering attention thus: “ Either tie the 
necktie or the shoestring,” and force himself to complete each step in 
the toilet before starting upon another. Indeed, some such silly saying 
may serve as well as a more pretentious effort to reéstablish the waver- 
ing attention when more important matters than the toilet are in 
question. 

The sidetractibility of the preoccupied is not to be confounded with 
the heedlessness of the inattentive or the thoughtlessness of the indiffer- 
ent. 

Amusing examples of the latter were furnished by a certain stenog- 
rapher with a “ business ” training, to whom I was obliged, in time of 
stress, to resort. One morning I dictated to her a letter stating, among 
other things, that the patient should eat an egg every morning, and 
that she should take a cold bath followed by a brisk rub with two 
Turkish towels. This harmless counsel was transformed into the fol- 
lowing: “She should take an egg every morning, followed by two 
Turkish towels.” At another time, in the medical report of a claimant 
for damages was included the statement that she should be allowed a 
few months for recovery. The finished product stated that a few years 
were to be allowed for recovery. 

“Did I say years?” I asked. 

“ Oh, no,” she replied, “ but I did n’t think a patient with all those 
symptoms would get well in any few months! ” 

The mental trait illustrated by these vagaries has nothing in 
common with the “ New England ” conscience. It may, lead, as it did 
in this case, to the dissolution of partnerships, but it implies a far too 
comfortable state of mind to tolerate a nervous breakdown. As soon 
look for neurasthenia in the old lady of whom the lawyer tells that 
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she asked him to sign her name and let her make her mark because 
she had lost her eyesight. 

“How do you spell it?” he inquired. 

“Why, to tell the truth,” she replied, “I haven’t been able to 
spell since I lost my teeth!” 


* 


ARE WOMEN HUMAN? 
By Ellis O. Fones 


the Paradoxical Person. 
“Well, of all things, what was she?” queried the Old- 
Fashioned Person. , 

“She was just a human being, of course,” paradoxically replied 
the Paradoxical Person. “A Woman is something which cannot 
forget that she is a Woman, and which, therefore, is somehow the 
irreconcilable enemy of something else, called a Man. A Woman is 
a super-cooled super-human, constituting a separate class to be legis- 
lated for in a particular way, and with a strong sense of superiority 
arising from the mere fact that she is a Woman. Women were never 
heard of in history until the latter part of the nineteenth century.” 

“Your viewpoint is at least startling,” remarked the O]d-Fash- 
ioned Person. “To what do you attribute the rise of this 
phenomenon ? ” 

“To Man, of course. If Man had not set her in a different class 
by denying her the vote, there would be no need for the modern Woman 
at all.” 

“Then I take it you are opposed to Woman-suffrage.” 

“ Not at all,” said the Paradoxical Person. “ That is the only way 
to get rid of Women.” 

“Then why do you offer such fervent thanks that your mother 
was not a Woman?” 

“ Because she was happy without the vote.” 

“Why was that?” 

“ Because she had other things to think about, such as children and 
pies,” explained the Paradoxical Person. 

“Oh!” said the Old-Fashioned Person, as if the matter were 
perfectly clear. 


es God, my mother was n’t a Woman,” fervently exclaimed 
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THE MAN WHO WANTED 
TO KNOW 


By Owen Oliver 


URIOSITY is the legacy of Mother Eve to her daughters. 
Occasionally it descends to her sons. If I had been Adam, 
no frail female partner would have been needed to whisper, 

“Apples!” The Serpent would have come straight to me, if he 
knew his business. I have always understood that he does. 

As a masculine baby, I was femininely inquisitive. Before I could 
toddle I dissected my drum to find the sound. As a small boy I took 
out the works of every toy that worked. As a youth my elders accused 
me of wanting to know too much. When I grew to man’s estate, my 
uncle, who stood in loco parentis, said plainly that I was “an over- 
informed young prig!” My aunt—good woman!—pleaded with me 
not to “take people to pieces.” “If you accept them as what they 
profess to be,” she asserted, “they will try to live up to your belief. 
And anyhow it will be easier to like them.” 

She might as well have argued with a calculating machine and 
told it to love and hate. I realized my one-sidedness, and even admitted 
that it was possibly a defect; for I made a point of knowing myself. 
But I was what I was: a cold-blooded young man who looked upon life 
as an intellectual puzzle. I had to be always taking it to pieces and 
putting it together again. I was made so. 

When I was about twenty-five I decided that marriage was a puzzle 
to be solved by man. As a preliminary, I became engaged to Ophelia 
Druce, some time a fellow student, and then a fellow lecturer upon 
science. I pointed out that marriage would facilitate our work in 
common. She assented. We took advantage of the companionship 
allowed to “lovers” to write in partnership a text-book on chemistry. 
The book still brings in an income which we share. 

People shrugged their shoulders at us. Some pitied her. Some 
pitied me. Some pitied both. My uncle growled that we had both 
got our deserts. My aunt used to put one hand on a shoulder of each 
and wipe her eyes—after removing her hands, of course. Ophelia and 
T thought them all fools. Love lasted a year or two, we held—in favor- 
able cases. Congenial companionship cemented hy community of pur- 
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suit—we were fond of phases like that—lasted a lifetime. I think 
I was more positive about our opinions than Ophelia. She could never 
quite get rid of an uneasy feeling that our views were “ unusual.” 
Womanlike, she stood in awe of Mrs. Grundy. It was the one weakness 
in a strong and sterling character. She was cleverer than I, and I 
admired her greatly. This point is not very material, but she would 
probably like me to mention that she was—and is—a very handsome 
woman. 

We finished the text-book one evening in June. Ophelia watched 
me put down the last sentence—I was the readier with the pen—and 
when I wrote the final word, she touched me on the shoulder. 

“Tt has been a pleasant task,” she said with some emotion. 

I turned in my chair and shook hands. 

“A very pleasant task, Ophelia,” I acknowledged, “and a good 
augury for our future work together. I should like to own that the 
best things in the book are yours.” This was true. My knowledge 
was more extensive and accurate than hers; but she had greater 
originality and brightness of illustration. “Shall we begin our—our 
long partnership soon? Say, in August?” 

She raised a little objection to so early a date—possibly thinking 
some hesitation due to her sex—but ultimately consented. And then 
she made an unexpected proposal. 

“ You are doing nothing next month,” she suggested, “ and you have 
always wanted to take a sea cruise. I am neither brave enough to face 
the sea with you, nor Mrs. Grundy without you, in the early period 
of our—our partnership. Now’s your chance to enjoy your freedom.” 

“ Possibly,” I said, “ you feel that you would like a last month of 
freedom, too?” It seemed a very natural feeling. 

“ Possibly,” she admitted. “TI don’t quite know how I feel. Itisa 
little—alarming.” 

“A little alarming,” I agreed; “but we can rely upon mutual 
forbearance; and even kindness.” 

She nodded slowly; but her lips moved curiously. She was de- 
pressed by her heavy work over the book, I thought. 

- “Tet us pledge our mutual regard, Ophelia,” I proposed. I rose 
to kiss: her, but she started back. 

“Don’t do that,” she said quite sharply. 

I did not; but it seemed to me that the experiment would have 
been interesting. There are some things that one would like to know 
and never can. I have often wondered what would have happened if 
T had kissed Ophelia, and she had kissed me. There are, of course, 
many things better not known: but I was always an easy victim to 
curiosity. 

I started early in July. There were a lot of people on board: the 
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ship, and I found many types that were new to me. I was particularly 
interested in the members of a theatrical company who joined us at 
Cairo for the voyage home. Eva Masters was the leading lady. She 
was young and refined, most certainly a lady, and quite unlike my 
notions of an actress. I decided to study her. She seemed to regard 
me as a novel type. She used to laugh at my arguments and tease me 
about them. It was a new experience entirely. 

“You think that you have learned such a lot about life,” she told 
me; “ and you have only learned what life isn’t! You are like a man 
who is color blind, and thinks the world nothing but lines and perspec- 
tives. Wait till a woman puts in the color!” 

“T suppose you got that out of a play?” I suggested. I never 
quite knew when she was herself, and when she was acting. She told 
me once that she could n’t decide whether it was her nature to act, or 
whether her acting was nature. 

“The words are in a play,” she agreed; “ but words are your own 
when you feel them; and never till you do. That is what you don’t 
understand.” 

“T shall never understand that feeling should influence knowledge,” 
I stated. 

“Oh, yes, you will!” she contradicted. “ Wait till you—till you 
get engaged.” 

I was about to tell her of my engagement, but two considerations 
stopped me. I felt that Ophelia, with her awe of Mrs. Grundy, would 
dislike me to own the platonic nature of our regard. I also knew that 
many women are interested in men only as a possible conquest, and I 
feared that the admission might result in a diminution of our intimacy. 
So I merely said that I failed to see why one’s fiancée need distort 
one’s mental vision. I pointed out that Eva’s profession was likely to 
lend a fictitious importance to emotion. I further remarked that the 
passionate scenes of her plays would not occur among persons who 
governed their lives by reason. 

“There are no such persons,” she retorted. “ You think so only 
because your time of unreason hasn’t come. You are like the child 
who laughs at grown-ups for falling in love. You ‘ want to know,’ 
you always tell me. Why don’t you find out what love is, before you 
argue about it? There is a lady of experience over there.” She nodded 
toward a flirting little widow. “ Shell teach you!” 

My tormenting curiosity assailed me as usual. It would be inter- 
esting to obtain some elementary knowledge of unreasoning feeling, I 
thought. I told her so. 

“But I don’t think I could fall in love with Mrs. Brown,” I 
stated. “In fact, I should imagine that, if I were so foolish as to fall 
in love, I should have little choice as to the person.” 
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She laughed as if 1 had said something funny. She often did. 
She had a keen sense of humor; and I have none, I am aware. She 
laughed so much that Graham came up, to see what she was laughing 
at. He was their leading man and manager; Eva’s second cousin and 
a sort of elder brother to her; the kind of man with whom you felt 
that she was very safe. 

“ Well, Evie,” he asked, “ what ’s the joke?” 

“Mr. Strange ‘ wants to know,’ as usual,” she told him, with her 
eyes sparkling. She had big dark eyes. “ He’s never been in love and 
he wishes to try. I’ve suggested Mrs. Brown, but he wants some one 
easier. Can you find any one suitable to a beginner?” She smiled 
that bright smile of hers. I could never think that it was just acting. 

“If he wants some one really easy to fall in love with, I think he 
might try you, pussy cat,” Graham said, patting her head. 

He meant it as a jest of course—theatrical people jest a great deal— 
but I felt that he was right. Eva seemed rather easy to fall in love 
with. I thought that a little experience would do me no harm, and 
I’d try. I tried. 

I had already a strong intellectual appreciation of her prettiness 
and charm. I encouraged myself to dwell upon them, thinking that 
they would stimulate the emotion called love. On the second day I 
perceived a constant wish for her company. On the third day I 
observed a tendency to think of her when she was not present, and an 
admiration of little feminine airs and graces which would scarcely be 
extolled by reason. On the fourth day I felt annoyed when other men 
tried to appropriate her, and a marked pleasure in doing trifling services 
for her. When she recited at the entertainment that evening, I felt 
a strange concern that people should appreciate her. We took a stroll 
on deck afterwards. It was rather chilly, and I fetched a wrap and 
put it round her; and then I felt—well, there ’s no describing feeling. 
If there had been a great fiery furnace, and she ’d said, “ Go in for me,” 
I’d have gone. That was all. 

We said good-night at the top of the saloon stairs, and it seemed 
as if I could n’t let her hand go. When she ran downstairs she looked 
back at me over her shoulder and smiled that smile of hers. It was 
no acting, I’ll swear, but an honest smile. The little girl was honest 
from the pretty hair of her pretty head to her pretty little buckled shoes. 
I remembered what she ’d said about a woman putting color into life; 
and I had a feeling as if Id like to make the stairs wider for her, and 
the carpet softer, and to hold her arm for fear she might fall. . . . . 
What a fool love makes of a man! 

I called myself names enough when I got down to my cabin, and 
took myself sharply in hand. The experiment had gone far enough, 
I decided, and now it must cease. It would n’t be fair to Ophelia to 
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go any further. She didn’t expect me to be “in love” with her, of 
course; but she certainly would n’t expect me to be in love with any one 
else; and anything of that kind was liable to have a disturbing effect 
upon the friendly regard that we contemplated. It really was n’t fair 
to Ophelia, I reasoned; and, of course, I wasn’t actually “in love” 
with Eva—bewitching little Eva!—but merely attracted by those pretty 
graces that were part of her actress’s stock in trade. I did not mean 
that she assumed them. They were born in her; just as it was born in 
her to be sweet and good. She really was a dear girl. Every one said so. 
She had n’t a detractor on board. Graham had talked to me about her 
the night before. “ People say things about actresses,” he cried hotly. 
“Well, look at my little Evie. There isn’t a more innocent-minded 
girl in the world. She would n’t take a nasty part—and, by Heaven, 
she shan’t !—if it would make her fortune. Her playing is n’t acting, 
my boy. It’s her little self!” Honest, friendly, smiling, pretty Evie! 
Still, a man need n’t be an ass because a girl had a pretty face and big 
eyes—adorable eyes!—and a way of smiling. Oh, heavens! What a 
way of smiling! If I wasn’t engaged to Ophelia Well, I 
was; and Ophelia was a grand woman. . . . . And I was the most 
consummate donkey and prig that “wanted to know.” That was 
my final decision. I think it was a sound one. 

I kept away from Eva all the next morning, and occupied myself 
by playing ridiculous deck games—throwing rope rings into buckets, 
or chalked circles, and such idiocy. I meant to go on with them after 
lunch; but Eva glanced up for a second from the book that she was 
reading, as I passed. It was just as if she said, “What have I done 
to make you so unkind?” I stopped, and sat down beside her. When 
I spoke she just looked up and smiled, and then went on with her 
reading, till I asked her to talk. 

“T feel quiet,” she said; not crossly but a little sadly. “I don’t 
think I want to talk.” 

“ And I don’t want you to read,” I said. 

She shut up the book and leaned back in her chair. She looked 
at the sea, and I looked at her. We sat like that all the afternoon. I 
felt as if I had been away for years, and just come home. 

We were friends like that right up to the end. I realized exactly 
how foolish it was. I don’t know if what you can’t help is wrong. If 
it was, I considered that I was only wronging myself. It would n’t 
hurt Ophelia, because she would n’t know. It wouldn’t hurt Eva, 
because she must be used to people falling in love with her, and would 
take it as a matter of course. It would hurt me most infernally ; but 
it was worth it; to sit near that dear little figure; to hear that dear 
voice; to hold that dear hand a second too long, before she went below 


at night. The last night but one I held it thirty seconds too long. 
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She began to take it away several times, but always faltered—and left 
it in mine a little longer. She trembled, and didn’t look back till 
she was at the bottom of the stairs, and then . . . . ! Oh, Evie 
dear! I never meant to hurt you! 

The last day she was very quiet. So was I. She rallied when 
others joined us, and laughed and talked. I could not. When all the 
rest were exchanging cards and planning to meet again, her face was 
pale and wistful. When she looked up I avoided her eyes. I avoided 
them all day, till we were sitting by ourselves on the promenade after 
dinner. It was a chilly evening, and I was putting her cloak round 
her. Then our eyes met at last; and speech seemed less painful than 
the silence. 
“You ’re not so sorry as I am,” I said huskily: “ not so sorry as I, 


Evie .... I—I shall always remember. . ... I don’t suppose 
that it matters to you; and I’ll not be such a cad as to ask; but you ’d 
better kmow. . .. . I am engaged to some one. There was no— 


no love about it—only friendship. We’re to be married next month. 
- You talked about my falling in love with some one. I 
could n’t do it with any one but you; and I wanted to know. Evie!” 

Eva never stirred or made a sound. I might have thought she 
didn’t care. . . . . Why should I suppose she did? Many men 
must have loved her. She may even be engaged for all Iknow. . .. . 
Engaged! And let me think that she wasn’t! Not my honest little 
Eva! . . . . The veins stood out on her little white hands as they 
gripped the arms of her chair. 

“ And now,” she said at last, “ you know.” There was no bitter- 
ness in her voice. It only sounded weary; so weary. 

We sat there silently, looking out on the sea and the moonlight 
upon it. Presently Graham came along. He glanced at Evie and he 
glanced at me. She lifted her eyes to him suddenly. I saw the pain 
in her face reflected in his. 

“ Dear,” he said very, very gently, “shall I take you down?” 

She held out her hands to him and he raised her. His eyes turned 
to me for an instant. I heard his teeth grit. He had been almost a 
father to Evie, I knew. She put her hand on his arm softly, and 
turned to me. 

“You will excuse me,” she said, with piteous bravery; “I am so 
very tired. Good-night—and—and God bless you! ” 

She held out her hand. I took it and kissed it. . ... Well, I 
wanted to know what love is. Now I know. 


If I rewrote my contemptible story now, I should take out many a 
catchy phrase and many a cheap sneer. I leave it untouched as a 
reminder to myself of what I was; what, but for two good women, I 
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might still have been. Eve lost Adam Paradise; but she has been 
leading him back ever since. Let my dear love and my dear friend 


speak for themselves: 


Dear Eva: 
George would n’t tell me what was hurting. I knew his habit of 


writing things down. So I made free with his papers and found out. 

Dear, we all want to know what he wanted to know. I did too. 
While he was away I began to learn. So I lose the merit of sacrifice 
in giving him up. I should, of course, have done so anyhow. 

He is a much better man than he thinks. I, his old friend and 
colleague, say so. Love will make him better than he is. Perhaps 
you and me too, dear. 

He considers that he is unworthy of you, and that if you could 
learn to care for some one else he would have done you a service in 
standing aside. He proposes to go away for a year to see if you will 
forget him. As usual, he “wants to know.” 


Shall I send him to you? 
Yours—and ready to be your friend— 
OPHELIA Druce. 


DEAR OPHELIA: 
I have written to him. I think he will come without sending. If 


he does n’t, send him. 
I shall love you very much when I know you. 


Your friend, 
Eva. 


DEAR GEORGE: 
Ophelia has written to me. I shall never care for any one else. 
Eva. 


P.S. Please come. 


BALLOONACY 


THERE ’s always room at the top—for a balloon. 
A BALLOON in the air is worth two in the sea. 

THE difference between a balloon and an automobile is that a balloon 
may pass over a million people at full speed and not hurt one of them. 
A CHAUFFEUR may be naughty, but a balloon-driver is aeronauty. 

Ir is “all up”. with a balloon when it comes down, BANG! 

OnE may have high times in a balloon, but everybody in sight knows 
about it. 

However much one may be displeased with a balloon, he does n’t 
want to “take a fall out of it.” 

One kind of airships are all Wright. 

AN aeroplane ought to be on the level, but sometimes it is not. 


WHEN an airship gets the drop on you, it’s time to land. 
: W. J. Lampton 


BUM O’REILLY COLLECTS 
By Lucy Copinger 


incorrigible, employing his recess in bisecting an unfortunate cater- 

pillar. Horrified at this unthinking boy-cruelty in one in whose 
Irish tenderness of heart she had always believed, she spent the next 
few days inculcating the lesson of kindness to the lesser creation. So 
thoroughly did she teach this lesson that she found Class A was in 
danger of becoming morbid on the subject. Lizzie Rureschy started a 
vigorous crusade for afflicted and persecuted cats, appearing daily with 
some sore-eyed, starved feline in her arms, that she had rescued from 
the gutter and that she insisted on depositing temporarily, with a sooth- 
ing saucer of milk beside it, in Miss Lucy’s waste-basket. Even Anna 
Karenina grew enthusiastic and appeared one day with a discolored eye 
and a mangy, ill-treated little dog that she had captured after gory 
combat with its rightful owners. Then Bum O’Reilly got himself 
arrested for attacking a man who was beating a horse. Finally Sophie 
Bauerschmidt arrived one afternoon with a mouse-trap against the wires 
of which nosed a frightened mouse. Miss Lucy was not at all heroic— 
she was afraid of many things, but her special terror was mice, so she 
shudderingly ordered Sophie to take it out. Whereupon Sophie burst 
into violent tears. 

“It’s a poor dumb animal like wot you said,” she wailed, “ und 
mine mutter she drowns them in a bucket.” 

But the inconsistent Miss Lucy was inflexible, and Sophie retired, 
only to be led back a few minutes later in still more violent tears. She 
had been caught in the hall by the Principal in the act of releasing 
the small gray captive. 

“Try to impress upon her that incautious rodents deserve their 
fate,” the Principal remarked gravely to Miss Lucy. Then as Sophie 
wailed again a plea for the “ poor dumb animal ” he smiled cynically. 

“You ’ve overdone it again,” he said severely. 

After this incident the crusade against cruelty relapsed a little until 
one day Bum O’Reilly arrived with a horrible tale. 

“ Miss, I seen a man,” he reported, “ and he had a lot of bugs in a 
box, wid pins sticking in their stummicks.” 

Miss Lucy explained. “It was a collection, James,” she said. 
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“ Sometimes, too, people collect even live insects and animals to observe 
and learn their ways and habits.” 

“ Any kind of animals?” Bum asked with the first strong interest 
he had shown. 

“Yes, any kind,” said Miss Lucy. 

Miss Lucy thought no more of this conversation until several days 
later when in the midst of a reading lesson she caught Bum in the 
surreptitious inspection of something beneath his desk. Relentless 
authority demanding the forfeit, he produced a large tobacco-box with 
odd perforations. 

“ You know I always keep anything like this a week before I return 
it,” she said with a severity heightened by an exasperating grin on 
Bum’s freckled face. Then she put the box in her desk. 

However, the reading lesson that morning seemed destined to many 
interruptions, for hardly had it started again when Lizzie Bureschy 
appeared, an hour late and with a wet, bedraggled cat in her arms, 
which she held out tenderly to Miss Lucy. 

“T bringed it for you, Teacher,” she explained pleadingly, “ und it 
iss got awful nice watery eyes und it iss all mit bones.” 

Miss Lucy revolted. 

“No, Lizzie,” she said sternly; “you can’t put it in the waste- 
basket, and you know I told you not to bring any more cats to school. 
Take it out.” 

At this Lizzie’s lip quivered wofully and her eyes filled. Miss Lucy, 
who especially loved this gentle little girl, grudgingly offered again the 
shelter of the half-filled waste-basket. She was sorry for this relenting 
when, a moment later, the Principal appeared with his unctuous com- 
pany smile and a visitor. 

This visitor was the School Commissioner of Miss Lucy’s district, 
and as yet known to her only through hearsay. However, as she ad- 
vanced to meet him she recalled with misgivings that, a practical and 
successful man of business, he was known to be altogether opposed 
to the “ fads and fancies” of that “ Newest Education ” of which she 
was a most ardeni follower. Also she remembered regretfully the lean 
and blear-eyed occupant of the basket. She looked at the good-looking 
Commissioner and noted with apprehension the keen humor in his 
eyes. Would he be able to rise seriously to the demands of the Newest 
Education, or would he just laugh ? 

In spite of these misgivings, she started to put the class through its 
various accomplishments. As Class A tripped lightly along the road 
to learning, made royal by the Newest Education, the Commissioner, 
seated at her desk, one gray-clad leg crossed over the other, leaned 
back and smiled a little after the manner of those unenlightened who 
still believe in the solidity of the three R’s. Miss Lucy, though afraid 
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of mice, had the courage of her convictions, yet even she herself felt a 
little foolish when in the course of the nature lesson she was obliged to 
assist in imitating the habits, movements, and calls of the crow, the 
type bird of the grade. It was hard to caw with dignity while a pair of 
humorous gray eyes watched her and laughed; doubly hard when 
through all the chorus of caws she could hear from the waste-basket the 
ominous rustle of paper. Finally, the Nature Work over, she turned 
to write the reading page. As she did so she looked cautiously beneath 
the desk just in time to see an investigating head rise over the top of 
the basket. Then one lean paw reached tentatively out, and as Miss 
Lucy watched, fascinated, it fastened itself in the gray-clad limb of 
the Commissioner. The next moment, with a startling meow, the dere- 
lict had scrambled up the gray leg and with a succession of wails 
balanced itself upon the Commissioner’s knee, while it looked at him 
blindly and in wet reproach. Overwhelmed in her embarrassment, Miss 
Lucy stood helpless while the Commissioner gingerly lifted the cat off 
his immaculate knee. As he did so Sophie Bauerschmidt spoke up. 

“ Ain’t it nice?” she said. “ Efery day we git a poor dumb animal 
wot we iss being kind to und sometimes they iss kittens.” 

“T see,” said the Commissioner gravely. Then he looked smilingly 
at Miss Lucy, who, although she had restored the cat to the basket, had 
not finished blushing. 

“Don’t mind it,” he said soothingly. “It might have been kittens 
as well.” 

Miss Lucy did not respond to the smile, but she managed somehow 
to recover a little, and the reading began. Books were taken out, the 
page found, and the class smoothly started upon the first sentence, 
when Miss Lucy, finding her own book was still in her desk, raised its 
lid and, still smiling encouragement over the top, groped for her book. 
The next moment a shriek rent the air, the desk lid dropped with a 
bang, and the amazed Commissioner, standing beside her, found himself 
seized and held in the hysterical clasp of a terrified young woman, 
while on the floor, shaken frantically from her arm, something soft and 
pinkish squirmed and twisted. 

“Tt wiggled, it wiggled, it was wet and it went up my sleeve and 
wiggled,” she fairly sobbed as she clung appealingly to the Commis- 
sioner’s lapel. 

“There, there, my child, it’s all right,” soothed the Commissioner 
kindly, and Miss Lucy was forever after grateful to him that he did 
not laugh. 

“ Why, it’s only a good-sized worm,” he continued, looking down at 
the floor. 

Miss. Lucy, in sudden ernie, let go his lapel and looked 
down at Bum O’Reilly. 
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“ Miss, it’s jest my c’lection like ye was telling about,” Bum spoke 
in answer to the reproach of that look, “and some of it’s alive and 
some of it’s dead. I used to keep ’em loose and free, but they ’re great 
on gittin’ stepped on, so I put ’em in a box. I wash ’em off every day, 
and I’m going to try and train ’em.” 

_ Then he came forward and, picking up the worm, held it lovingly, 
while Miss Lucy shuddered. 

“He’s me best one,” he said proudly to the Commissioner. “I’m 
taking notice of his habits, and he’s that smart! Each of ’em’s got a 
name.” 

The Commissioner leaned forward, looking at Bum’s delightful 
Irish face with an interest that even the Newest Education had not 
called up. 

“ What ’s this one’s? ” he asked. 

Bum looked a little apologetically at Miss Lucy. He hoped she 
would not feel slighted. 

“T’m a-believing he’s the father,” he said, “ and I’m calling him 
the Principal.” 

At this the Commissioner threw back his head and laughed so long 
and heartily that at last Miss Lucy, leaning weakly against the black- 
board, laughed too. 

A little later the Commissioner left. As he shook hands with Miss 
Lucy he looked at her quizzically and then he turned to Class A. 

-  “T’m coming to see you again,” he assured them; then, with a 
glance at Miss Lucy, “and the next time I come I expect a fine per- 
formance of the only trained earthworms in captivity.” 

Miss Lucy smiled, but when he had gone she too spoke to Class A, 
and from that day the cause of the “ poor dumb animals ” was no more. 


THE TEMPLE 
BY ROBY C. McCOMBS 


In this temple of greens and grays, 
Where God on His own altar 
Has lighted the dog-wood sprays; 
With its choir of sweet bird-voices, 
Its incense of violet breath, 
Its emblems of Life Eternal, 
And its victory over Death! 
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THE JESTERS 
By Eleanor M. Ingram 


shower of sparks that were reflected from the myriad bright 


T° bonfire snapped, sending up a long tongue of flame and a 
surfaces of the row of automobiles ranged along the embank- 


ment. 

“ Oh, the coffee, Allan!” cried a girl’s voice from the nearest tour- 
ing-car. “ The fire, dear——” 

The man feeding the flames with bits of twig nodded placidly. 
Down the dark line a group of singers were sending a popular song out 
over the empty Long Island fields; waking would-be sleepers in other 
machines, adding one more sound to the constant pant of arriving 
automobiles and the hum of many voices, one more burden to the 
gasoline-scented, acetylene-freighted atmosphere. 

“ Fearless, Fearless,” rose the monotonous chant of the guides who 
piloted their charges to a reserved meadow beyond the white line of 
the race-course. 

“ Dartford, Dartford,” summoned those of the next space allotted. 

“ Dearie, Dearie,” sang the chorus blatantly. 

“That ’ll do; good-night,” called a derisive auditor. 

The chorus broke for an instant. 

“Grafters! Dead ones!” loudly retorted a singer. 

“ You ’ve sung enough ; thanks.” 

“We’ve got a right. Come over, grafters.” 

Silence temporarily. The girl in the red car laughed again, and 
stepped out on the running-board, showing a fair, mirthful face in 
the firelight. 

“ Why do they call the people over there that, Allan?” 

“ Because they are out in the fields and have not paid for a place, as 
have we who are inside the fence.” 

The explanation was given with the leisurely care that characterized 
all Allan Phillipse said or did. The girl nodded amusedly and sur- 
veyed the scene with wide brown eyes. 

“ At dawn the race,” she mused aloud. “The flying cars, the 
crowding people, flags fluttering; and then—what? What is it to the 
racers, I wonder? A perilous rush, a blaze of color; then victory or 
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“T dare say,” assented Allan serenely. 

“Very well expressed,” approved a voice from the car on the other 
side of the fire; a gleaming French limousine with a sleeping chauffeur 
in the front seat. 

The girl looked that way, startled, but smiled immediate recog- 
nition of the speaker’s privilege. 

“Thank you,” she acknowledged. 

The birdlike, white-haired old gentleman with the bright black 
eyes nodded further approval. 

“Very right; when one is sixty, one can say what one thinks. I 
am very tired of sitting alone and trying to sleep; I have been watching 
you two for an hour. You see, this is my first automobile race.” 

“Mine, too,” she laughed. “Mama declared that it was absurd 
for me to contemplate sitting up all night on the course. But I wanted 
to go so much that I ran away with Allan, and left a note of explana- 
tion on my pincushion. Allan wanted to take me; he has attended 
every race for four years.” 

The old gentleman glanced doubtfully at the third member, who 
still idly fed the fire. 

“Your husband——” 

“Oh, pardon; I am not married.” 

Yo——” 

She dimpled into a rosy deprecation of his surprise. 

“T am Flavia Phillipse; this is my brother Allan. And—and will 
you not come sit by our fire and share our coffee? ” 

He descended from his car in an instant, saluting her charmingly. 

“T am enchanted. My name is Carew, Geoffry Carew. You are 
kind to relieve the distressed, Miss Phillipse. It is ridiculous, of course, 
but I really was extremely lonely.” 

She stepped down, a slim figure in her long coat, and gave him her 
hand. Her brother languidly dragged himself erect and also shook 
hands with the guest. 

“Have a blanket, sir,’ he drawled. “ At least, I don’t mean to 
wear, but to sit upon. Ground ’s damp; it has been raining. They will 
have a wet track to-day.” 

“That is good—lays the dust?” 

Allan looked twice to see if a jest was intended, then shrugged a 
shoulder. 

“The drivers will be jolly likely to break their necks.” 

“ How extraordinary! I know nothing of these things. That ”— 
he waved a hand toward the limousine—“ that is my first automobile. 
I—er—never fancied it would be so interesting.” 

Allan’s eyes went in that direction. 

“ Nineteen-nine machine,” he remarked laconically. 
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“Yes. I bought it yesterday.” 

“ Coffee,” invited Flavia, carefully passing the cup. “ Allan dear, 
what time is it?” 

“Quarter to four. If you don’t mind, I think I’ll roll up and 
have a nap.” 

“Roll,” directed his sister, setting down the coffee-pot. “Oh, I 
wish it was morning, and I wish the course was not wet.” 

Mr. Carew regarded her meditatively. Allan wound himself in 
his blanket and reclined by the fire like an Indian, propping his head 
on his arm. 

“You mean you do not wish to see an accident?” the old gentle- 
man inquired. 

“Yes. It is too appalling to know that the drivers may be killed 
to amuse us. Did you ever see one of them; how young they are?” 

“ Never.” 

“T did,” said Flavia, and lapsed into silence. , 

A damp wind came sighing across the meadows, bringing its alien 
freshness among the thousand lights and sounds of the strange car- 
nival. Down the line a party of professional car-demonstrators were 
loudly holding forth on the tricks of their trade. Up and down the 
course travelled the automobiles seeking their places or choosing points 
of view; ancient one-cylinder types suggesting donkey-engines, taxicabs 
and huge glittering touring-cars, lithe roadsters; their license cards 
showing visitors from far and near. 

“There is really an element of romance in all this,” observed Mr. 
Carew, after a time. “It is absurd, but I wish I had understood 
sooner the fascination in these machines. I see now that to drive them 
must be—er—bewildering.” 

Flavia moved a trifle nearer on her blanket. 

“Yes,” she assented warmly. “When we came in this evening, 
one of the racers passed us in his car. He is younger than Allan, I 
am sure. Just for a moment I saw his grave, dark profile against the 
pale gray sky. I wondered why he looked so serious; every other time 
he was laughing.” 

“ Every other time? You know him, then?” 

She hesitated, glanced at the dozing Allan, then smiled into the 
twinkling black eyes opposite. 

“T have seen him,” she confided. “Last spring, while I was visiting 
Aunt Julia up on the Hudson, the racers were practising near Briar- 
cliff. Several times when I was out riding I met this driver, and 
reined aside to let him pass. He always bowed acknowledgment, and 
he was always laughing. He seemed to laugh as he breathed, so 
naturally; all his face sparkled and gleamed and was young. But last 
night he looked different, although he smiled when he saw me.” 
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“He saw you?” 

She nodded, half mischievously, half triumphantly. 

“Yes; and I hope he wins.” 

“These chauffeurs are not—er—exactly of our class,” suggested 
Mr. Carew delicately. “Mine uses bad grammar, my dear. Your 
description reminds me of some one very different. Really, it was 
very good of you to rescue me from that lonely car.” 

“T am so glad you spoke to me. See how Allan sleeps. How 
lonely J should have been! ” 

“ Half past four!” called a voice down the embankment. 

“ Put out your lights!” vociferated the whole row, as a car swung 
into place opposite, bringing its glaring white searchlights into focus 
upon those across. “Put out your lights! We want to sleep over 
here. Lights! Lights!” 

Bursts of ironic applause greeted the compliance with the command. 

“To go to a Cup race once is an experience ; to go twice is—foolish- 
ness,” drawled Allan, aroused to bitter epigram. “And it’s com- 
mencing to shower again.” 

Flavia tilted an empty coffee pot and shook her head. 

“Poor boy,” she began, then stopped. 

Far down the course a burst of cheering had started, passing from 
group to group and rapidly nearing. A vibrant, explosive roar, a suc- 
cession of snapping reports. Flavia sprang to her feet as the first of 
the arriving racers sped up the dim track, wrapped. in scintillating 
violet flame. 

“ Ah, Allan! Allan!” she cried excitedly. 

The man in the car turned his head toward the three so clearly 
visible in the ruddy light of the fire: Flavia, erect and vivid, and the 
two others, who had half risen. In the darkness the driver himself 
was only a blurred shape, past as soon as seen. ‘The wave of cheering 
followed him, leaving murmuring silence behind. 

“ An American car; Bertie driving,” shouted one of the professional 
demonstrators near-by. 

“Bertie nothing! That was Dorian,” contradicted a comrade. 

“ Bertie——” 

“ Dorian: 

“Who is right?” questioned Mr. Carew interestedly. “To appre- 
ciate the race, I suppose I should know something of such things? ” 

“Tt isn’t necessary,” Allan reassured, without a quiver of visible 
irony. “ You will have a programme. It’s so dark yet that I could not 
tell who this was, or what car. But it’s drizzling rain again; won’t 
you stroll over to the tent at the grand-stand, and we’ll hunt up some 
coffee ? ” 

The old gentleman actually colored, a faint gratified pink. Flavia 
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divined that something in the sans fagon invitation had pleased him 
very much, as she watched. 

“Could we both leave your sister?” he doubted. 

“ Please do,” she urged. “ Indeed, I am quite safe here. See all the 
people around, and your chauffeur over there. I will get in our car ”— 
illustrating the words. “No one can see me or that I am alone. 
Please go; I will take a nap, perhaps.” 

“Of course,” said Allan placidly. “She is all right. Come on, 
Mr. Carew.” 

Flavia waved gay dismissal and nestled back among the soft rugs 
and cushions. As the two men vanished in the mist, she took off her 
cap and shook back her bright curls with a sigh of content. The first 
train from the city was in and a motley stream of people poured down 
the course; laughing, chattering, commenting freely upon the automo- 
biles ranged along the embankment in a solid row. Leaning back in 
her shadowed seclusion, the young girl gazed out at the shifting pano- 
rama. By and by another racing-car shot through the dividing crowds. 

“Tt is a carnival night, a night of the permitted unusual,” said a 
pleasantly serious voice. “I wonder, since it is for once and only for 
a moment—I wonder if you would listen to me.” 

Flavia turned to encounter the brilliant dark eyes of a man in a 
long coat, who stood bareheaded beside the car. 

“You are the man who races!” she recognized amazedly. 

He smiled frankly and delightfully; he indeed looked decidedly 
younger than Allan, at close range. 

“Yes. And because I race in a very brief hour, I wish you would let 
me speak. Because I really have a purpose and not an impertinence 
in approaching you; because when I saw the lady of Briarcliff here in 
the firelight with a certain old gentleman, I just had to come.” 

It was all part of the unreal night, as he said. Quite naturally and 
simply Flavia rested her arm on the back of the other seat in order to 
face him as she replied : 

“Why should I not listen, since you are in earnest? You know 
Mr. Carew?” 

“T ought to,” he returned composedly. “He is my father.” 

She had known the answer before it was given; she knew now why 
she had liked the old gentleman and invited him to coffee; it had been 
because his black eyes were so familiar. 

“ But you—you drive——” she exclaimed. 

“ One has to live, mademoiselle. Besides, I love it.” 

“ A quarrel?” she hazarded uncertainly. 

“'N’no; a challenge, rather. We both have too strong a sense of 
humor to quarrel very badly. But once he told me to take care of 
myself for six months; and I have been doing it ever since.” 
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“ He lets you do this?” 

“He does n’t know anything about it. You see, chance threw me 
into this life—I used to drive my own cars—and after I started I 
could not bear to stop. Every Christmas I send him a box of his pet 
cigars with a card of good wishes inside. It is just a joke, all this; he 
loves a joke.” 

“ Every Christmas! Why, how long——” 

He paused to consider. 

“ How long? I was twenty-two when I started out ; now I am nearly 
twenty-five.” 

“Three years.” 

“ But I have been busy—too busy to think. And I knew if I went 
back, he would laugh. He laughs at everything. If you understood 
him, you would not look at me so reproachfully ; he never had a senti- 
mental hour in his life. He almost laughed all sentiment out of me. 
Not quite, or I should not be here.” 

He regarded her tentatively. Flavia, returning the gaze, read 
something beneath his changing animation of expression ; something of 
the gravity she had surprised in him the evening before as they entered 
the speedway. 

“You laughed at Briarcliff, but to-night you do not,” she said. 
“Tf I can help you, please let me.” 

His lashes fell. 

“Thank you. It is nonsense, what I meant to say.” 

She waited in a silence full of sympathy, and presently he lifted 
his eyes with a boyish directness of appeal. 

“ Tt is all most familiar to me, this scene and race. I am no novice 
at this, here or abroad. Yet to-night there is a difference; all night 
there has been with me a sense of finality, a feeling of doing each 
accustomed act for the last time. Absurd, unreasoning; yet it seems 
to me that I never again will find dawn summoning me to the white 
track.” 

“You mean——” 

“Do you remember the old tradition among the English highway- 
men: that never one of their number passed his seventh year at the game 
without death or capture?” 

“T remember.” 

He turned his head to gaze absently at the passing stream. 

“T have been a fairly successful driver for several years, with the 
curious record of not one accident. My comrades have laughed, mar- 
velled, envied, and finally warned. ‘It will come all at once, they 
declared. ‘ Better to have it our way; a little at a time.’ I laughed 
at the fact and them, until to-night. I am not superstitious, but I 
almost believe my ‘seventh year’ is to-morrow.” 
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She gave a stifled exclamation. 

“ And we others come to watch you risk that! To be amused!” 

He smiled, but his dark eyes welcomed the earnestness. 

“ Of course you do; what would we do without our audience? I 
only meant to say that I am serious enough to wish I had used my 
days more thoughtfully. My father sent me out as a jest, as a jest I 
accepted the challenge; but I am afraid there was a good deal of 
obstinacy about my part, too. Now, if anything goes wrong this 
morning, what will he think of me?” 

“ He will come back with my brother; you can see him.” 

“ And tell him I am going to race? Impossible.” 

“Tf I could take a messa a 

“T came to ask that; you see, I took it for granted that you would 
help me. If you will say ” he hesitated, framing the thoughts. 

Flavia watched him, waiting, herself quite pale with agitation and 
interest. The bonfire was dying to embers; a faint gray crept through 
the atmosphere with a promise of future light. The rain had ceased, 
but a few shining drops still glinted on his bent head among the boyish 
waves of dark hair, and sparkled on his coat; the coat beneath which 
she caught a glimpse of the close-fitting driving costume. 

“T must go; I suppose there is a panic of searching for me, by this 
time,” he mused. “ We are going to have a wet track.” 

Allan’s earlier remark rushed back to her memory. 

“Oh, why do you drive? How can you when you doubt the safety? ” 
she exclaimed vehemently. “ Why should you? Go home with him— 
do not race to-day! ” 

He turned a surprised, vivid face to her, shaking off the darker 
mood like a cloak. 

“Not race! Flinch from my ‘seventh year,’ desert my car and its 
owners? You are playing, or laughing at my late superstition. Why, 
I would not miss this race, the contest and struggle and danger, for 
all three fates with their thumbs down or a thousand premonitions 
erying cave! I love all this. Ah!” 

Another lithe racer shot by, interrupting him. Tramping feet, 
shouts, throbbing motors, the sea of sound surged back and forth 
around them. 

“The message?” she reminded. “If you will go, what shall I say 
to him?” 

He brought his shining eyes back to her. 

“That was my closest rival—a French car. I must go. The 
message? If you will be so very good, say nothing while all goes well ; 
after the run I will go to him myself. And all will go well, of course; 
what nonsense I have been talking. But if anything should go wrong, 
please tell him that it has taken me three years to outgrow an over- 
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developed sense of humor, and that when I did I meant to go back and 
fix my part of the trouble.” 

“Only that?” 

“T am afraid he will laugh at even so much sentiment. It is 
growing lighter; would you shake hands for good-by? And—I am 
Leslie Carew——” 

She gave him her hand willingly; a firm, frank little hand, like a 
nice boy’s. 

“T am Flavia Phillipse; I am here with my brother Allan. I hope 
you win, indeed, indeed. Your father—I am sure he will not laugh.” 

“Thank you for everything. I’m coming to find you after this is 
over. I’ve been hunting for you ever since Briarcliff, you know.” 

His gay, ardent face questioning her, his warm clasp—and the space 
by the car was empty. 

“For I really hate to leave you, Honey-boy!” chanted the chorus. 

It was not long before Allan and Mr. Carew came pushing through 
the throngs. 

“Such a crowd,” panted the old gentleman gleefully. “Man over- 
turned a cup of coffee upon my coat—a most ridiculous affair. Imagine 
all these people coming to see an auto race, Miss Phillipse, when they 
never can hope to own so much as a wheelbarrow.” 

He was leaning on Allan’s arm, happy and somewhat dishevelled. 
As Flavia met his eyes, he added a confidence: 

“Tt is very pleasant to go out with a young man again. I have been 
alone a good deal of late.” 

“T’m all used up, getting through the mob,” observed Allan. “The 
sun is going to come out; I think Ill sit out here and smoke.” 

“Come in with me, Mr. Carew,” Flavia urged. “ Please let us 
chat a little while. I—I believe I once met your son.” 

“My son?” The black eyes widened, startled, then he smiled 
whimsically. “Is it possible? A charming fellow, my son.” 

She drew aside the rugs and he climbed in beside her. 

It was not difficult to lead him to the subject. In the brightening 
sunrise, amidst the joyous and noisy preparations for the race, Flavia 
heard the rest of the comedy. 

“Leslie? He had so much energy that he finished college by the 
time he was twenty-two, just to get it out of the way. He lived to 
drive an automobile. It is absurd, but I had a prejudice against these 
machines—then. 'They—er—cost a good deal of trouble. Leslie was 
frequently in trouble; I enjoyed watching very much. But after a 
while he began to get arrested for overspeeding. First I paid fines 
and laughed; then I paid fines without laughing. I paid for dogs, 
chickens, a pig. He only smiled and kept on. He said it was a joke 
on me; we both liked a joke. I am afraid I trained him to that.” 
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“ He said—something of it.” 

“Yes? Well, on the final occasion I was guilty of losing my 
temper. He had been arrested in New Jersey, and it cost me a tidy 
sum to keep him out of jail. When I got him home, ‘ Leslie,’ I said, 
‘this is quite enough. I—er—TI am tired. The next time you are 
arrested, you may go to prison. I shall not interfere, really.’ 

“* Really, sir?’ he echoed sweetly, dangling his goggles by the 
ribbon and smiling at me; he had a pretty manner. 

“‘* Yes,’ I answered. I meant it then, and he saw that I did. 

“He was irreproachable for three months—all summer. Then 
one September evening he called me up on the telephone. 

“*T am under arrest in Connecticut, sir. Were you really serious 
last spring?’ 

“Of course I was not angry by that time, but the joke was too 
excellent to miss. 

“* Really, yes,’ I replied. ‘Moreover, after you get out, why do 
you not try earning your own living for six months, just to learn the 
value of money?’ 

“* All right, sir. Good-by.’ I heard him laugh and he rang off.” 

“ You did not let them keep him in prison!” Flavia cried. 

Mr. Carew nodded sagely. 

“He was driving a six thousand dollar car; I fancied he could 
gather up his fine. Next day I took a trip out there, and found he was 
gone. He had coaxed the local authorities into a good humor, pawned 
his speedometer to pay a twenty-five dollar fine, and departed. I 
expected him home that day; when he failed to appear I saw that he 
was going to try the six months. That was three years ago, and he 
has never come home since. Oh, I hear from him once a year; it is 
only a jest. He was never sentimental. But I miss him, do you 
know?” 

Wordless lest she should say too much, Flavia sat gazing at him. 
Presently he looked up again, with a droll smile that was half a wince. 

“ And after all he had not been arrested for speeding. The cords 
had broken and he had lost his license number off the rear of the 
car. It was not his fault at all.” 

“He did not tell you?” 

“No. It was his part in the farce to let me find out. The house 
is very quiet. I actually bought this automobile and came here because 
I fancied I might meet him.” 

“T’m getting hungry,” announced Allan, from the ground. “ Come 
on out, Flavia.” 

They had breakfast; a weird, picnic meal drawn from the hampers 
of the two cars. With the end came the uproar that saluted the opening 
of the race, bringing all three to their feet. 
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Not until Allan had put a pink programme into the excited 
Flavia’s hands, not until she vainly searched the list of cars and drivers 
for a sign of Leslie Carew, did she remember that she had not asked 
his racing name. And as the first car sprang roaring from its place, 
she saw that the drivers were utterly unrecognizable under their masks. 

* Allan, how does one tell who is who? Allan, do listen.” 

“Number on the car, number on the bulletin,” he explained suc- 
cinctly. “Georgia got off at eight one, Strong at eight two—there 
goes Dorian. Keep your score, child.” 

But Flavia was beyond the keeping of scores. Standing on the seat, 
clutching Allan’s sleeve for support, she saw the scarlet flag flutter on 
the distant white hill, saw the first car leap over the summit, flash 
around the curves, and shoot roaring past on the narrow track. 

“Georgia! Georgia!” shouted the demonstrators nearby. “ Keep 
off the course,” as the crowd pressed out over the road to watch for 
the next car. 

“ He will look this way, surely he will look,” thought Flavia. 

But before long she realized that the drivers had no attention to 
give. The eager, swarming people left barely room to pass, the scanty 
lane gave no place for a careless turn. The sun was shining brilliantly 
across a scene all color and animation. 

“Tt’s a twenty-mile course,” Allan was explaining to the interested 
Mr. Carew. “That is why there is some time between the cars. 
Strong has n’t come around yet; must be having trouble.” 

Flavia clenched her small hands in quivering nervousness and 
unwilling exhilaration. The cheering people, the shouting venders, the 
rushing passage of the cars, were all bewildering. 

“Car coming, car coming,” ran the warning down the line each 
time the flag rose. “ Get off the course; car coming.” 

Odd fragments of news or rumor floated to her ears. The French 
car had killed a boy on the Turnpike; number thirteen had tire trouble ; 
Vauxhall’s car had caught fire and singed its owner’s mustache and 
eyebrows. Some of the cars failed to come around. One burst into 
flame before their eyes—only to be hurried to the compound, extin- 
guished, and sent plunging on. 

But gradually three names became heard on all lips; Flavia learned 
that the race lay among them. Bertie, Dorian, Small—these were the 
favorites. Remembering the dispute when the first car arrived in the 
night, she watched the two first named. The excitement around was 
at fever point, as men stood watches in hand. It was the last lap for 
those three, Allan said. 

Flavia stood up to watch for the winning car. Her eyes were blaz- 
ing, her cheeks scarlet. 

“T hope you win, I hope you win,” she thought. 
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The wait seemed very long; people murmured and stirred restlessly. 
“He twice made the round in nineteen minutes; now he’s had 
twenty-four.” 

“ Tire trouble——” 

“ A smash up——” 

Flavia touched Allan’s shoulder. 

“ Who is it?” she asked. 

He looked up at her. 

“ Dorian’s Lozelle. You ’re getting too much excited, girlie.” 

“ Car coming! ” rang the cry. 

“Tt’s him!” 

“Tt’s not!” 

“It’s sixteen!” 

Down the line swept the news: sixteen, sixteen. The crowd broke 
into a great roar: 

“Bertie! Bertie! Bertie boy!” ; ~ 

Singing, cheering, waving handkerchiefs and flags, the welcoming 
tumult rose to delirium as the winning car flashed past. 

“ Allan, take me to the grand-stand—I must see who,” implored 
Flavia desperately. 

“Car coming,” came the cry again. 

The people halted, drew back, and the second car went through. 

“Small! Small!” was the gay welcome. 

“Dorian’s had his smash,” one of the demonstrators asserted. 
“Tt’ll be his first, too. I bet it’s a good one.” 

Flavia sank down upon the seat. 

“ Allan, help me find him. Hush—Mr. Carew will hear. Do not 
look so; Dorian is Leslie Carew. He was here this dawn.” 

“ Flavia! ” 

“Tt is true. Leslie Carew raced as Dorian. What shall we do?” 

“Dorian!” he echoed, stupefied. 

A man passing caught the name and volunteered information. 

“Dorian ditched his car on the other turn to avoid killing a man 
on the track. It’s a blame shame the bunch won’t keep off the course. 
T guess he’s all in.” 

Allan straightened up, looked front his sister to the old gentleman 
who enthusiastically waved a red flag, then assumed his task. 

“ Mr. Carew, get in my car and let the chauffeur take yours home,” 
he directed. “ We will back through the fence to that road and get 
out. Flavia has something to tell you. And I dare say there has been 
a lot of exaggeration.” 


It was noon when their search ended and Flavia waited by a hospital 
bed to meet the unclosing dark eyes. 
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“T gave your message,” she said quiveringly. 

There was a long strip of courtplaster over his temple, his right arm 
was in splints, and there were other things not visible, but Leslie’s 
smile flashed out irresistibly. 

“ You are awfully good. But it is rather a joke, for I am decidedly 
alive yet. That premonition did n’t count, either; nothing would have 
happened if I had not chosen to do it myself.” 

She silenced him with an appealing gesture. 

“ He did not laugh,” she whispered, and looked past him. 

Leslie slowly turned his head and saw who stood on the other side. 

“You are coming home,” said the old gentleman grimly. “It was 

a magnificent race, Leslie; but when you are strong enough I shall 
take you home in my car.” 
“Your car! Oh!”—again his eyes danced as he laid a bandaged 
left hand in the one extended—“I am very willing to go home, sir, if 
you can forgive me three years of over-speeding. It—it has been a 
farce.” 

“ Please do not laugh,” Flavia begged. “You might have died 

Leslie turned to look at her, his gaze steadfast and warmly bright. 

“I’m not going to die; I’m going to try and get married,” he 
explained sweetly. “May I?” 


TO EACH HIS OWN 
BY MARGARET ROOT GARVIN 


(Or else the pain would slay!) 
For one, it is “ To-morrow ” ; 
For one, *t is “ Yesterday.” 


Ko hath his drug for Sorrow 


“ And hast thou lost, my Brother?” 
“Yea, but in dreams I find.” 
“And I” (so saith another) 
“ Leave buried dead behind! ” 


For each, when gyves are fretting, 
A different balm must be. 
Some find it in forgetting, 
And some in memory. 


A MOTHER OF THE WORLD 
By C. Cunningham 


The first is really good fun. We certainly thought so when 

Jack came. He just refused to indulge in colic and general 
unpleasantness, in which all right-minded babies are expected to revel. 
In fact, he was a “Sunny Jack” from birth. Perhaps that is why we 
looked upon him as a treat. But sometimes a mother-in-law is pretty 
awful—and having a serious, lectury, over-religious kind is quite too 
dreadful ! 

Fred and I united in pronouncing Jack a duck. It was our first 
experience in the baby line and we certainly did approach it gingerly. 
But it turned out wonderfully well. He is n’t a bit like other wonderful 
babies. He has n’t a double chin and a vapid stare. His little body 
is a retreat for all sorts of delightful dimples and cunning curves ; his 
little face is rounded, but it’s every bit a boy’s. No doll-faced girl-look 
about him! His smile—it isn’t a smile at all, but a cunning, silent 
laugh or a chuckle that exhibits two wee, lower teeth. The sideways, 
mischievous slant of his long-lashed eyes is captivating. He is just 
ten months old. 

I suppose if I had been more than twenty, I’d have seen in Jack a 
Responsibility! But I’m still young and happy—and pretty, Fred, the 
male parent, compels me to add—and so to me, Mr. Jackie-boy is only 
a ducky baby to be cuddled and loved. The big, thick books that tell 
you how to rear your offspring—hideous word, applied to a blossom— 
warn you not to kiss, tickle, rock, or provoke to laughter. In fact, if 
one pays attention to the hygienic instructions handed to young mothers, 
baby-rearing is no fun at all! All the delight of burrowing deep into 
the small man’s tummy and seeing his face wrinkle into ecstatic happi- 
ness is forbidden. Well, thank goodness, I ’m not a bit hygienic! I’m 
just that object of derision that the funny papers allude to as “ Proud 
Young Mother.” I have often thought that the dejected stork who 
drops a little pinky baby-lamb at the door of a hygienic household must 
turn away weeping. Think of the little morsel being deposited at night 
in a stiff white bed with no rocking, no mother, no Bug-a-boo-stories- 
about-a-Bear, no crazy, cuddly, rock-a-bye, sandman songs! I believe 
it quite discourages the stork. Baby-rearing is getting to be quite a 
serious business instead of a jolly, happy-all-the-time privilege. 
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But I don’t tell these things to Fred’s mother. Mercy me, I rather 
think not. She’s mighty serious-minded; she looks upon life as a 
series of visitations. She lays the responsibility of every shocking 
occurrence upon God, but I notice that she gives credit to people’s 
management when matters turn out well. 

Often when I’m thinking over the mother-in-law proposition I am 
minded of my own mother. She died when I was ten. I have decided 
that she was n’t a real mother-in-law. My big sisters’ husbands loved to 
dance with her; they admired her immensely. She was very pretty and 
her party dresses were dreams of loveliness. Fred’s mother, my mother- 
in-law, wears black dresses with scant skirts, darts up the front of the 
waist, and hideous tight sleeves. She says vanity is the curse of the 
present generation. And she gazes at me when she says it! 

She looks upon the baby as a Responsibility! She came to visit us 
when he was four months old, and disapproved in the most methodical 
manner of all the things I did. I am sure that I almost acquired a 
wrinkle while she was with us. 

“Ellen,” she said one day (my name is Eleanor, but she calls me 
Ellen because it is so much uglier)—“ Ellen, I think you should con- 
‘sider that you are now a mother and that the future of a little child 
for this world and eternity is laid upon your shoulders. I trust it 
weighs heavily upon you.” 

“Oh, it does,” I murmured fervently. I meant it. Then to head 
off any more of that I wandered on: “ D’ ye know, Mother, I think a 
great deal about how carefully I shall rear Jack. When he goes to 
college, I think Fred and I shall move to the same town and then Ill 
take a course in something—hieroglyphics or something Greeky. It 
does make one’s headache to think of it, but it would keep Jack and 
me closer together. I never will flirt with his chums. I have decided 
to do most of my tennis playing with his girl friends. We would have 
such fun boating and swimming, and Jack and Fred and I-——” 

“ Ellen,” Mother broke in severely, “ are nt you very nearly twenty 
years old?” 

“ Yes ’m,” I admitted. 

“Have you figured at what age you will have arrived when John 
is old enough to enter college? ” 

Now, what do you think of that! There I’d been planning all the 
time that when Jack was collegeable Id still be twenty. I wilted. 
Then I sort of lost my wits and began a spirited conversation to cover 
my confusion. 

“Well, Mother, I must admit that my increasing age had never 
entered into the plan at all. I was thinking that Id still be young and 
silly when the Booster entered college.” 

“The who?” ejaculated Mother awfully. 
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And I’d been watching myself so carefully that it would n’t slip 
out! I knew she’d be so shocked. I almost cried right there. 

“You know, Mother,” I quavered, “ that is quite a joke. We asked 
Dad Welch to come up to see the baby———” 

“ And who, pray, is he?” 

“Why, he’s the old fellow who rents his boat to us in the summer 
when we go fishing. He is awfully nice, only he smells some of fish 
and he’s not always perfectly sober. He was delighted with the baby, 
but the dear little fellow did n’t like his breath very much. He un- 
doubtedly smelled of fish. He always asks after Baby and me when 
he sees Fred. ‘How’s Mrs. Falmer and the Booster?’ he asks. So 
we, once in a great while, call the baby that—only once in a great 
while,” I ended elaborately. 

“ Ellen,” boomed Mother majestically, “I’m afraid your child is 
compassed about with evil influences. A fisherman who smells of rum! 
I am surprised ! ” ‘ 

“Not rum, only beer,” I murmured weakly. “And he’s really 
an honest fellow and has such a dandy boat.” 

Mother frowned. 

“ Another thing I feel called upon to remonstrate about. I found 
John playing this morning with a corkscrew. Have you no thought of 
the insidious danger? ” 

“ But I had thrust the sharp end into a spool so that he could not 
possibly stick his dear little hands!” I cried. 

Mother rose. “Ellen, I am thinking of the moral influence of 
that corkscrew. Who is to blame if that child lives to fill a drunkard’s 
grave? Let your own conscience reply. As for me, I publicly wash 
my hands. I feel so very nervous, I think I shall retire to my room. 
Your frivolous attitude, Ellen, to put it mildly, is a source of deep 
grief to me. Take your Bible and seek for light in The Word.” 

If you had no conception of Mother before, that ought to enlighten 
you. Any one can form a mental picture of a person who insists on 
calling the Holy Book “ The Word ”—in capital letters, always. Under 
that title it is so forbidding. But I dug mine out from under a pile 
of magazines and read all the baby stories in it. I cried a little over 
the first born in Egypt and poor Rachel ; and was glad when I read that 
“He took them up in His arms and laid His hands upon them and 
blessed them.” I remembered that when He did so He was accompanied 
by fishermen. It sort of helped me to feel better about Dad Welch. 
Then I ran upstairs and put in an hour rolling on the bed with the 
Booster, mouthing his dimpled knees in a decidedly unhygienic way, 
which sent him into ecstatic giggles. 

It was during Mother’s second visit to us that the Booster fell sick. 
I heard as in a dream the Doctor’s words: “ lungs—brain—congestion.” 
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They seemed to float in the air and to elude my tortured senses. I 
seemed only to know that my baby was suddenly very ill, that there was 
danger. Great waters surged over me and buffeted me upon the rocks 
of fear and anguish until my heart felt lacerated and torn. A dread I 
dared not put into words clutched hold of me, and a certainty I would 
not admit weighed me down like a black burden I had no hope or faith 
to cast aside. 

Mother at once established herself beside him as he lay in his little 
bed and intimated to me that it were better for me to leave the room. 
I went. But I meant to ask the Doctor to give me my rightful place. 
I was crouched against the door when the physician paid his visit. 
I heard him ask sternly, “ Where is Mrs. Falmer?” 

“T am taking her place,” Mother replied coolly. “She is a child, 
Doctor, and has had no experience. I have buried four children in 
infancy, and I know I am qualified to act.” 

I could hear little Jack’s peevish moans, and it seemed to me that I 
must burst in the door. 

“Hu-u-um,” blustered the Doctor. “Well, my dear madam, we 
don’t want to bury this one in infancy, ye know.” 

Then I opened the door. I don’t know what my eyes said, but my 
heart must have been pleading in my face. 

“My dear child,” the wonderful man said, with such kindness, 
“your baby needs you. Worlds of experience and good nursing cannot 
accomplish for a sick baby what the mother’s. comforting arms can. 
Mrs. Falmer ”—this to Mother—“ your son’s wife and the nurse can 
do all that is needful. It will not be necessary to deprive you of your 
rest ;” and firmly and deferentially he led her from the room. Then 
I took my little, white, worn lambkin in my arms. 

What a fight! The long, long nights; the horrible creeping days! 
And at last the black hour when the Doctor said, as gently and tenderly 
as a woman, “ While there is life, there is hope; but, beyond that, my 
poor child, I can offer you no further encouragement.” 

I put Fred’s encircling arms from about me and, waving him away, 
I staggered into the hall. Just outside the door I met Mother. Her 
face told me she already knew. 

“ And yet, Ellen,” she cried, “in this very hour, when the penalty 
of worldliness and frivolity is about to be visited upon you by a just 
God, you still flaunt your love for finery in our faces.” 

She caught hold of my pretty rose-colored house-gown with the 
graceful sleeves and the rich lace. I looked at it in wonder. I had 
forgotten dress. I had put aside time, sleep, nourishment; I had for- 
gotten all save that an hour might leave me like Rachel, weeping for 
my ewe-lamb and finding naught to comfort me. I did not reply by so 
much as a look, but groped my way to my room. I fell upon my 
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knees. Few words came, little thought lay behind them; only a 
great agony. Over and over my stiff lips pleaded, “God of Mercy, 
please—please ! ” 

Suddenly I remembered that he still needed me; even then his 
nerveless arms might be feebly trying to rise, the dear head turning 
that the closed eyes might try to search my face. Mechanically, I went 
to the mirror to pin up a tress of hair. There, looking vaguely at the 
reflection, a thought came to me forcibly. I recollected Mother’s words 
to me in the hall. I went to the closet and found the dress I had worn 
in the last playlet our club had presented. It was a hideous, old- 
fashioned gown, cruelly black, with tight sleeves, and a tight waist that 
strained over the bust and made every ugly line in the figure more 
apparent. I put it on. Then I drew my hair—my one vanity, my 
pretty, fluffy, silly puffs of hair—into a hard, tight knot. 

I got down on my knees again, but I could n’t pray. My dress was 
changed, but my foolish, beauty-loving heart was just the same, and 
surely God could see past my clothes! How could I plead with a parent 
who could punish vanity with a blow so agonizing? I felt suddenly 
old and hard and bitter. I rebelled against my punishment and felt 
no wish to bow to the lash in submission. Back I went into the hall 
and there I ran plump into Aunt Aura. She is my mother’s dear, 
beautiful, youngest sister, and oh, the sound of her welcome voice! 

“You blessed baby, come here! ” 

In a moment we were hugged together, both crying. She let me 
sob, only controlling her own soft weeping to pat me on the head in the 
sweetest mothery way. When I had ceased to clutch her so wildly, she 
pushed me from her and gave me a long look. It took me in from head 
to foot. 

“My dear Nell, tell me——!™” she cried. 

So I told her everything, and she listened in silence until I was quite 
through. 

Then she advised me gently. 

“ Nell, go back to your room and put on your prettiest dress—the 
one the Booster best liked. God made the violets, the butterflies, all 
in beauty—everything joyous and lovely is His handiwork. He gave 
you your beauty-loving soul, your happy, childlike disposition. He 
gave you your baby, who loves all these attributes in you, and if that 
blossom is to be taken away, He alone can give you that peace that 
passeth understanding. Let us, darling, ask Him now, not for Jack’s 
life, but for that spirit of resignation that will help you willingly to 
leave the end with Him.” 

With our arms entwined we knelt, and Aunt Aura pleaded for me. 
Her calm, even cheerful utterance came comfortingly to me, and her 
reverent words brought healing to my bruised soul like to Balm in 
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Gilead. When we rose she kissed me and said briskly, “ Now, darling, 
go to your room and put on your prettiest dress.” 

She herself was a picture. Her animated face was crowned with 
soft puffs of gray hair. Her lavender dress, with just enough touches 
of black to make it smart, was fashioned in the mode, and her neat ties 
were trim and shiny. She looked lovely and she rejoiced in knowing it. 
“ How beautiful you are!” I cried fondly, and turned to obey her. 

The door opened before me and the Doctor entered. He looked at 
my garb in amaze. 

“Ah, here you are, Mrs. Falmer; Fred and I have been looking 
everywhere for you. You might come to Baby’s room. There may 
be a change—no, no, little girl, I can’t assure you of anything. We 
may hope.” 

I turned to fly, but Aunt Aura’s hands held me. 

“ Not in those clothes,” she objected firmly. 

“ Please,” 1 faltered. 

“ Your prettiest dress,” she insisted, and the wonderful man, under- 
standing not at all, nodded confirmation. 

I ran to my room and flashed into the pretty pink crépe that my 
baby loved. I even thrust into my hair, which I had pulled into the 
accustomed puffs and rolls, the long pin with the nid-nodding butterfly 
that the little Booster’s hands had so often essayed to catch. 

Beside his bed despair again settled over me. I could see only the 
Shadow, black, black. We watched and waited. The slow sun set in the 
_west, and the nurse slipped in with a shaded lamp. The Doctor sat 
like a mummy. I crouched beside the little bed with my eyes strained 
upon the baby face. Fred sat near me and from time to time touched 
me gently on the hair. 

The child lay still and spent, seeming doubly dear because love 
could not hold the weakness back. Silence enveloped the room. All at 
once the eyelids quivered painfully, and, with an effort, lifted a little. 
The wonderful man touched the baby wrist, brushed his forehead with 
light fingers, and turned to me. 

“TI think,” he murmured, “you poor little child, yourself—I 
think—I am pretty sure—that your baby will live.” 

Fred’s arms enfolded me just as dear Aunt Aura reached for me 
and some one else found my hand. It was Fred’s mother, and I heard 
her muffled sobbing. 

I drew away from them all and leaned over my baby. His blue 
eyes fluttered open again and dwelt upon my face. With all my soul 
I asked Him for a sign. A sweet, weak, three-cornered smile dawned 
on the baby’s lips, and as his little hand sought feebly to rise his 
eyes wandered and fastened themselves on the dancing butterfly in my 
hair. 


THE BUILDERS 
By Richard Kirk 
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HO makes of gold or wood (a wise man said) 
W A thing of beauty or of ugliness— 
A ring, a picture, or a shelf for books— 
Using his brain and hand and all his skill 
And all his patience in the chosen task, 
Makes of the stuff a dwelling for his soul 
And gives it form and color. 


Nor is he, 
The humblest toiler, of that company 
The least ; for none of them is least or best ; 
And all are woodsmen felling forest trees 
To build them houses; all discoverers, 
Explorers of a savage wilderness. 


The king who makes a stable government, 

The priest who dreams a heaven for his soul, 
The artist with his palette or his pen, 

The merchant, or the laborer whose plow 
Turns backward furrows down the fallow field, 
Lays bare his soul’s desire for dwelling-place, 
And shows himself a brother, each to all. 


Not what is done (the wise man said at length) 
But what we seek to do makes men of men; 
And many a soul sits shivering in the gloom 

Of plush magnificence and craves a home, 

And many another happy in a hut; 

For some choose blindly reckless of the soul, 
While others live to serve it. 


Honor him 
(The wise man said) who seeks to do that thing 
He best may do, unswerving to the end. 
His soul shall thank him as a woman thanks 
Her husband for her palace or her hut, 
With all her heart triumphant in her eyes. 
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THE CONTAMINATING OF 
AUGUSTUS 


By Grace MacGowan Cooke 
and Caroline Wood Morrison* 
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quired Don’s mother a little anxiously. 

Mrs. Arnold, who had arrived like a bolt out of the blue, 
and expected to stay with her brother’s family till she could get settled 
in a home of her own, hesitated dubiously. The tall, slim, blue-eyed 
boy of twelve pressed closer to her side and looked eagerly in her face. 

“T—I hardly know about that,” she temporized. “Could n’t you 
just put a cot in my room, Hattie? Augustus has never been where 
he could not call on me at any time in the night if he were nervous 
or timid.” 

A strange, choked sound came from the corner where Don had 
plunged head first in a roller towel. Augustus blushed until his eyes 
watered. 

“Maybe Aunt Harriet hasn’t got any cot to put in your room, 
mother,” he suggested timidly. “ Let me sleep with Don one night, 
_ anyhow.” 

The widow looked fondly at her sole offspring. She had a trick of 
drawing her gray eyes to a mere line back of their glasses, a timid, 
peering gaze that bespoke the near-sighted soul behind those eyes. 

“You would n’t fail to manicure your nails properly, even if T 
were not there, Augustus?” she said with exaggerated urgency. “Take 
your two grains of quinine in a little hot water—hot water, dear— 
this is grippy weather. And read two portions of Cesar. You know 
we missed one because we were on the train last night.” 

“T will, mother, I will,” the boy assured her hastily and earnestly. 

- “Fold your clothes tidily,” pursued Mrs. Arnold with unabated 
zeal. “Don’t put them on Donald’s chair—have one of your own, so 


‘T) O you think Augustus would mind sleeping with Don?” in- 
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as to leave his things untouched. Try to remember exactly what I 
have told you, dear. Be sure you go to sleep on your right side, with 
your—er—legs extended straight. And if you wake up and feel ner- 
vous or anything in the night, come right to mother.” 

Again that rich, gurgling sound from Donald, his back turned and 
edging out into the hall now. Augustus could not have told you why, 
but he felt afraid of his cousin, who was nearly a half head shorter 
than he, though broader in the shoulder. He also experienced an 
unformulated indignation when Don remarked as the two boys clattered 
up the stairs together: 

“Tf you get your clothes on any chair that mine are used to being 
put on, I ll eat it.” 

Below in the quiet sitting-room Mrs. Arnold stooped and picked 
up the evening paper. “I always like to examine the literature in any 
house where my son is,” she said in a slightly apologetic tone as she 
turned the sheet and glanced at the headings. 

Mrs. Harvey, busy over a tear in Don’s coat, nodded her head with 


her mouth full of pins. 
“You ’ve been awfully particular with Augustus, have n’t you?” 


she hazarded. 

“Since his father was taken from him, I have given up my life 
to guarding and guiding my boy,” Mrs. Arnold said solemnly. “ He 
has not participated in the rude sports of other boys. He has never 
read a line that had not first passed under my supervision. Of course” 
—hastily—“ when I speak of rude boys, I do not mean Don, though 
he did use that strange expression. But I—now, you must n’t mind 
this, Hattie—I do wish that I could be with the two of them while the 
acquaintance is still so new.” 

Mrs. Harvey bent her head over her work so that her face was 
hidden. The fancy of her prim sister-in-law superintending Don’s 
social amenities with a boy of his own age appealed to her well developed 
sense of humor. “I think I’d better caution Don myself,” she said 
finally. 

“ What ’s that?” cried the visitor, springing to her feet, and drop- 
ping the eye-glasses without which she was almost blind, as a bumping 
sound came from above-stairs. “Good gracious, Hattie, help me find 
my glasses!” she entreated. “I daren’t step for fear of breaking 
them. What on earth is that? ”—as the bumping sounded louder. 

Mrs. Harvey, on her knees, at that moment proffered the lost 
glasses. 

“T guess it’s just a pillow fight,” she murmured, turning her 
darning to look at it from the right side. “Don generally entertains 
his company with a good-night pillow scrimmage. It’s hard on the 


slips, but the boys enjoy it.” 
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“ Pillow fight! ” remonstrated the other. “ Don’t they break things 
when they do that way?” 

“T guess they do; I guess they do. Pretty much everything in 
Don’s room is broken—except the spirit of my boy.” And she looked 
with sudden meaning at her husband’s sister. 

Then the house trembled to its foundations. Something above- 
stairs fell and rattled across the floor. A grunting and shrieking which 
had been making itself heard for some little time was now resolved 
into words. 

“T got a half Nelson on you! That’s a half Nelson!” 

“Ouch!” This in the voice of Augustus. 

Then they heard Don laugh. After that all was silent. 

Mrs. Arnold tottered up the stairs. 

“ Gussie, Gussie, are you hurt? Why don’t you answer me? Oh, 
my baby—my baby!” 

She was weeping hysterically as she opened the door on two lads in 
pajamas. One of them, with a whoop of outraged modesty, plunged 
frantically beneath the sheet that lay heaped on the floor, and glared 
from under it, turtle-fashion, at this unwelcome intruder. Augustus, 
very breathless and apologetic, stood by the foot of the bed and stared 
at his mother. 

“ Did—did a pillow hit you?” murmured the frightened woman, 
coming close to lay a shaking hand upon his shoulder. 

Augustus went suddenly scarlet as he listened, but he did not fail 
to put up his hand and cover that of his mother. 

“Don’t cry,” he entreated. “Don was just trying to teach me 
to wrestle. I told him I’d had some work at the Y. M. C. A. gymna- 
sium, but that we didn’t wrestle or anything of that sort, and he 
showed me what a half Nelson is. I’m awfully sorry if we scared 
you so. Ill go right now and sleep on a pallet in your room if you “d 
rather—really I will, mother.” 

Nobody reflected that it took a plucky lad to say this to an 
accompaniment of Don’s only half-strangled chuckles; Augustus least 
of all appreciated that he had shown fair courage. But his mother 
permitted him to remain with Don under the promise that no more 
half Nelsons—or whole ones—should be indulged in. 

Next morning the boys were shy of each other. Their first contact 
had apparently flung them wider apart. Don had something to offer, 
but he doubted if his relative were ready to receive it; Augustus 
longed, with a longing past anything that his expurgated existence had 
so far brought him, to be made free of what his cousin knew—to 
be enfranchised a citizen of that boy world—to have a glimpse at 
the coming man’s world. Don was driving a grocer’s delivery to earn 
money during vacation ; visitors were not permitted by him to interfere 
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with business, and now he departed for the store to get his wagon 
loaded. 

Mrs. Arnold seated herself in the kitchen while her hostess got 
breakfast on the table, and they mutually planned the day’s activities. 
As they yet talked together, Don, hot, dusty, heavy-footed, crossed the 
back porch audibly, threw open the screen door with a slam that set 
pots and .pans a-jingle, and demanded: 

“ Breakfast ready, ma? I’m as hungry as a hound dog that’s 
run for its life. Hello, Aunt Mary, where’s St. Augustine?” 

“ Augustus ”—his mother made the correction mechanically—“ is 
in the parlor. I told him he would have to read the portions of Cesar 
this morning that he missed last night.” 

Don glanced through the hall to where the other boy sat, head 
propped on hand, lips moving, as he studied industriously. 

“T’ll give you your breakfast right here, son,” his own mother 
put in understandingly. “Had n’t you better wash?” 

“T say wash!” retorted Don testily. “Who do you think I am— 
Vanderbilt or Rockefeller? I ain’t got no time to primp. My wagon’s 
waitin’, and I expect half the women on Brenner’s Hill are ringin’ 
up the boss right now to know why I don’t get a move on me.” 

Dropping his cap in a corner and pulling a chair noisily to the 
table, he seated himself and continued his comments on the grocery 
business as he ate: 

“There ’s a woman on West Kemper Street that’s been keeping 
us on the jump with five-cent orders,” he remarked, filling his mouth 
generously. “I took up soda yesterday, and she said she’d forgot te 
order salt, and I must come right back with it because she needed it 
to get her dinner. When she got that, she wanted a five-cent loaf of 
bread. Customers like that are n’t any account to a business. When 
I run a store I’m going to cut out the nickel-plate ones.” 

Mrs. Harvey was aware of Augustus’s wistful glance raised from 
the Cesar. Did she surmise that his mother had already begun a timid 
campaign at keeping the boys apart? “Won’t you go in and speak 
to your cousin?” she suggested in a low tone. 

“ Ain’t got the time,” Don objected, his mouth full and filling with 
battercakes, steak, and potatoes. Then he allowed, less ungraciously, 
“ He can come with me on this morning’s rounds, if he wants to. It’s 
the grocer’s picnic to-day, and I only have one delivery to make. We 
can have some fun afterwards.” 

If he wanted to! Mrs. Harvey caught her breath a little, look- 
ing in at the boy’s eager face and noting how the hand that held his 
place in the Cesar shook. 

“Ts the horse that you drive perfectly safe?” inquired Mrs. Arnold 
plaintively, peering earnestly at Don. “ You would be very careful of 
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your cousin, I know,” she added pacifically. “Do you ever have to 
drive through any objectionable neighborhoods, Donny? I hate to 
have my boy go near a saloon. You won’t be where he would hear 
any bad language?” 

During these remarks, Augustus appeared in the doorway. His 
large blue eyes glowed as they rested fondly on brown, muscular Don. 
The boys nodded to each other. 

“Tf I’m up in a wagon I could n’t be very near a saloon,” Augustus 
argued speciously. “ Besides, you always say driving is healthful 
exercise, mother, and I feel so tired.” 

“T haven’t got the table set yet,” Mrs. Hervey interrupted 
anxiously, “and Augustus’s breakfast-———” 

“ Aw, give him a snack in his hand,” bawled Don, reaching for 
his cap as he pushed back his chair. “I could n’t wait for him to 
eat now, anyhow.” 

“ Well,” hesitated the careful mother, “maybe fresh air—and you 
do look tired, dear. Yes, I think you may go, Augustus. Be very 
careful.” 

Don plunged a mass of heterogeneous eatables into a newspaper, 
and stuffed it down hard in the other boy’s pocket, then led the way. 

The grocer’s old horse jerked up his head at the sound of Don’s 
step, and set off in a canter before the boys were safely seated in the 
shackling wagon. 

“He knows he better get a move on him if he travels with my 
chariot,” Don announced with severity. “Have an apple?” he in- 
quired sociably as he reached back into the body of the wagon and 
picked up a couple from a basket. 

“ Are they—are they yours?” ventured Augustus timidly. 

“Aw, fade away!” Don bit into the one he had selected for 
himself, and tossed the other into his cousin’s hesitating hand. There 
was a period devoted entirely to rapid transit and mastication. Then 
they drew up with a flourish at a back gate. The visiting youth was 
full of respect as his cousin leaped over the wheel, admonishing the 
horse : 

“You start before I give you the word, and I ’ll jerk the liver out 
of ye!” 

Augustus repeated that phrase over and over, not to lose it, while 
Don let down the wagon-back with a bang, hauled out a sack of flour, 
the basket from which they had had their apples, and a crate of 
vegetables, and, thus armed, assaulted the unimpeachable front door 
of an immaculate house. An indignant lady met him at the portal. 

“You Don! You go round to the back, now. You shall not drag 
that sack of flour through my front hall. No, you shall not! Just look 
at the trail you’re leaving, and I’ve barely finished cleaning up!” 
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But Don had already reached the rear, whence he could be heard 
shouting: 

“Where ’ll I empty the crate, Aunt Lottie?” 

“Not on the floor! Now, you heard me well enough—I said not 
on the floor. Oh, you Don!” 

“ Aw, I ain’t got no time to waste on foolishness!” grumbled the 
overworked merchant as he shot out of the back door and dodged 
around the corner. 

With fascinated eyes Augustus watched him jump to the high seat, 
yank the horse, and send him forward at a pace that set the crazy 
wheels rattling from side to side as they sped down the street. 

“ Won’t that lady complain of you?” he asked softly. He felt that 
he was living life in condensed exons. 

“Nope. ‘That’s ma’s sister. A feller don’t have to put on dog 
with his own relations, thank the Lord!” 

“Oh!” Augustus considered this, while he held to the seat to 
keep from being bounced out. “But won’t it be mentioned to your 
mother when she goes to consult with her about your best interests?” 
he queried. “ Doesn’t your mother consult all her relations about 
your moral welfare?” 

“ Gee !—naw!” 

“ Does n’t she even talk it over with your father?” 

“She ’d be scared to,” returned Don with conviction. 

Augustus’s mouth fell open. He studied the driver long. 

“ Do you mean that you would do something to her if she did?” 
he asked finally, scarce above a whisper. 

“Me? No, of course not. But ma would be scared to tell pa op 
me—lI suppose that’s what you mean by consulting about moral wel- 
fare—because sometimes she’d get me an awful licking, and she 
could n’t stand for that. Ma an’ me is full pardners.” 

“But she must need some one to advise her about your best in- 
terests,” urged Augustus almost feverishly. One could guess where his 
Waterloo had been. 

“My best interests? I reckon ma/’ll ’tend to ’em. Never mind. 
Whoa! I’ve got one more delivery to make, and then I’m done for 
to-day. We'll have some fun.” 

Augustus trembled through all his slim, eager young body. His 
soul was sick of monotony, moral welfare, Cesar, quinine in season, 
the manicuring of his nails; the round of life that suited his mother 
had begun to pall desperately. His pale cheeks had a tinge of color 
when he and Don, having turned the old horse in at the stable, were 


free for some hours. 
“Come on, St. Augustine,” chirruped Don. “We’ll hunt up 


something more lively.” 
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The boys emerged upon the hot sunny street, with almost the whole 
of a summer’s day before them. Don stepped buoyantly, Augustus 
slunk after him. It would be worthy a philosopher’s notice to retlect 
upon the difference in the worlds upon which these two looked forth. 
Donald saw the entire town a region of adventure and delight open 
to him; all time was his in that he had no more work to do that day. 
To Augustus the sidewalk that ran past him represented the straight 
way by which he might walk home and detail to’ his mother his recent 
activities, soliciting perhaps permission for further movements which 
should square with her ideas of what would be best for him. 

“I’ve got it—the very thing!” ejaculated Don, stopping suddenly, 
diving into his pocket, and fingering some articles which he found 
there. ‘I'hen he frowned heavily and turned to Augustus. “I told 
Aunt Lottie *bout a thousand times not to bother me when 1’m at 
work. Women don’t know anything about business. Now, look at 
that—she ’s gone and chased me off before I had time to leave her old 
candles!” He drew out and exhibited two broken red wax candles. 
“No account to her now,” he commented darkly. Then abruptly laid 
aside his frown, and inquired with much animation, “Say, Gus, are 
you game to explore a cave? ‘There’s one out in the mountain that 
I’ve been laying off to get to the end of for nearly a year.” 

“ T——-” began Augustus—“I think perhaps mother would let 
me go. She considers caves instructive, I know. We went to a 
lecture once about Mammoth Cave.” 

He sighed and fell silent as he remembered the list of questions to 
which he had memorized suitable answers after that lecture. 

“ All right,” agreed Don negligently. ‘“ We can take the street- 
car from here, and it ‘ll carry us within a mile of the mouth.” 

Augustus hurried along beside his cousin, ashamed to suggest that 
he had expected to go home and ask his mother’s consent. Anyhow, 
her opinion of caves was as valuable after their excursion as before it. 
He would secure for her a stalactite. He would bring her home a 
stalagmite. There might be Indian relics. He would memorize any 
number of answers, and read any amount in the encyclopedia that 
she might see fit to prescribe. Why was not this the same as the 
lecture, only better? Thus he salved his conscience. 

It was a steep tramp and steadily up, after they left the street-car, 
but Don’s songs and jests enlivened the way. “So long, Mary,” and 
“Hit the Pike Lightly,” shouted in snatches and echoed back from 
the frowning bluffs above them, sublime and hoary, had a rhythm and 
carrying swell that drowned fatigue. One air in particular, that 
proudly published the words, 

The girl had a hole in the heel of her stocking, 
And her slipper it kept a-rocking and a-rocking, 
Vou. LXXXIV.—16 
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seemed to walk for them, to put wings on their feet; and rocking— 
rocking—rocking, they kept moving forward as unconsciously as the 
girl’s slipper. 

The cave turned out to be only a sort of grubby hole in the ground, 
where Augustus found neither stalactites nor stalagmites for his mother. 
But alone in the dark with Don, called upon by the exigencies of the 
occasion for instant judgment and swift courage, he kept discovering, 
moment by moment, a little more of himself; so that, though neither 
boy as yet recognized the fact, it was quite a new Augustus who crept 
blinking out into the sunlight at the cave’s mouth. It was nearly noon. 

“1’m hungry—ain’t you?” grunted Don. “ The pit of my stomach 
feels like a house had fell out.” He solemnly presented Augustus with 
a hard-boiled egg, and Augustus as solemnly received and ate it. 

“ Ma stuck ’em in my pocket,” Mrs. Harvey’s son explained. “ She 
knew mighty well I was n’t going to be home before night. That cave 
was n’t much, was it? But you done first rate. Say, Gus, let ’s mosey 
along down to Glen Cove. I know a feller there. He’ll feed us fine, 
and we can go back to town on the train.” Augustus hesitated; but 
that allusion to Don’s mother seemed to put the signature of authority 
upon the proposed excursion. Besides, Augustus had tasted the new 
wine of his cousin’s commendation—a boy’s praise to a boy; there is 
nothing more heady. ‘There was scarcely any enterprise so difficult 
that the visitor would not have undertaken it now at his host’s sug- 
gestion. Laughing, whistling, their moment of comparative sobriety 
vanished, they took up the trail. It was a hot day. Perspiration 
trickled from Augustus’s white brow. His nose and cheek-bones tingled 
where they would afterward blister and peel. The boys descended the 
mountain upon the further side. They came upon other elevations. 
Hills lifted and sank, to be scrambled up and half rolled down with 
shouts and racing. And Don’s fair, slender cousin got the muscle from 
somewhere to keep going, as the hours and the miles were put by. 
Glen Cove played hide-and-seek with them, and they were hungry. 
They found a little board store sitting by the dusty road, and bought 
sardines and soda-crackers and striped candy, gorging themselves bliss- 
fully in the shade of a wayside bush, and lying down to rest there- 
after for a brief and happy season. Suddenly Augustus looked up at 
the sky, wide-eyed. 

“ Why—what’s the matter with the sun?” he asked. 

“It’s going down,” allowed Don easily, speaking as one familiar 
with the firmament and not readily surprised by its doings. Augustus 
sat up with an air of alertness which plainly covered much anxiety. 

“ Are—are we almost there?” 

A man was ploughing far off in a field. Dispassionately Don flung 
himself at the fence and bellowed, “ Say! how far is it to Glen Cove?” 
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The man stopped his team in a furrow, pushed back his hat, and 
scratched his head. “Which one?” he yelled. Augustus’s ankle 
throbbed and ached ; he had twisted it severely back there in the cave. 

“JT don’t know,” Don shouted. “I didn’t know there was more ’u 
one Glen Cove. We want to get the train for town there.” 

“ They ’s Upper Glen Cove an’ Lower Glen Cove,” droned the man 
at the plough monotonously. “ You’re five miles from Upper, and 
seven miles from Lower. You ’ll never get to neither of ’em to-night,” 
he declared, bringing his team closer to the fence to inspect Augustus, 
as he turned the furrow. Then he paused to call over a drooping 
shoulder, “ Wildwood’s *bout three miles east. Ef you hurry you can 
ketch the seven o’clock for town.” 

Augustus got to his feet. Don silently slipped a big shoulder under 
his cousin’s arm, and the two made the best time left in their tired 
muscles until the taller boy sank to the ground, pale, suffering, done up. 

“Hello!” said Don cheerfully. “Is that the way you feel? Say, 


“ Aunt Mary had a little lamb; 
Its fleece was white as snow; 
It followed Don around one day, 
And look at the blamed thing now! ” 


Augustus joined weakly in the laugh against himself, and got 
strength from it to resume the journey. “I would n’t care so much 
if it wasn’t for my mother,” he said in a low tone. “She’ll worry 
awfully—won’t yours?” 

“ Nixie,” returned Don with finality. “Pa’ll raise a row when 
he gets home, and I ’ll bet he sends old Jake out to the cave after 
us. Ma knew I was goin’ there. Won’t Jake be mad when he hunts 
all over that cave and can’t find us? ” and the irrepressible Don bubbled 
with the joy of it. Sobering suddenly, he added, “I’m sorry about 
Aunt Mary. Honest, I expected to get to Glen Cove early enough 
to telephone.” 

On again they moved; and just as Augustus was contemplating the 
sweetness of the rest which may be found in an early grave, they 
topped a rise and saw the little station of Wildwood twinkling with 
light in the valley below and the twin line of rails stretching away 
from it toward home. 

“Look there!” Don shouted as he pelted down the slope, dragging 
Augustus after him. Suddenly, at the edge of the lighted area, he 
pulled up. “Holy smoke!” he whispered. “You got any mon, St. 
Aug? I spent all mine for that grub.” 

Augustus groaned. “Mother doesn’t believe in a boy carrying 
money around with him unless he’s to buy something,” he explained 
somewhat laboriously. 
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“Never mind, I can fix it,” was Don’s hopeful response, and he 
promptly tackled a group of loungers about the place with, “ My 
father ’s J. C. Harvey—drug-store on Sidney Street—any of you know 
him? We want money enough for tickets home. My folks would n’t 
worry so much about me,” he expounded to the assembled multitude, 
which seemed passively disposed toward any diversion, “but this boy’s 
mother will just about have hysterics. You can call at my father’s 
store and get the money, or Ill send it to you by mail.” 

A lank citizen who had been leaning against the wall enjoying 
Don’s harangue extracted a horny hand from a cavernous pocket. “T 
know your dad,” he said agreeably. “Ill stand for you chaps.” 

“And a telegram too?” cried Augustus—the long-distance tele- 
phone was out of order. 

“ Forty cents apiece for the railroad fare is all I can cough up,” 
objected their new friend. ; 

A sallow man with chin-whiskers now made a drawling entrance 
into the conference. “You boys ’pears to have less sense than any 
I’ve seen for a right long spell ”—he offered the opinion lifelessly 
and without special bias. “ Accordin’ to yo’ tale you been walkin’ 
about thirty-six mile jest for fun. But your mothers may be foolish 
about you all the same, and feel pestered for fear you won’t come 
home—women folks is that way. Ill put up the quarter for you.” 

Augustus’s eyes were wet while he thanked the man. It was de- 
cided to wire Mrs. Harvey as the one most inured to shocks of this 
kind. Don wrote the message and it ran: 


Delayed Wildwood. Tell Aunt Mary. Home to-night. Have 
plenty supper.—Don. 


And here might have ended the Odyssey of their wanderings, had 
not the motion of the train lulled the boys to sleep so that Don waked 
as a giant refreshed, to a city which had itself awakened electrically 
brilliant and offering renewed amusement. It was half past eight 
when they pulled into the station, and the blood in Don’s veins began 
to leap to the old tune. 

“Say, Gus,” he opened genially—it was always “Gus” now in- 
stead of “St. Augustine ”»—“I reckon some folks ’d think we ought 
to go right home; but they ’ve got that telegram, and I ain’t sleepy, 
are you?” 

“No,” agreed Augustus doubtfully. Never in his life had he 
measured his actions by his emotions or preferences. 

“ Well—say,” wheedled Don, “well go in the direction of home, 
but it’ll take us past where they’re building the new post-office. 
They ’ve got her up five stories. Gee! Would n’t it be fine to go up 
on the top of the frame and look down at all the lights and things!” 
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“Sure!” agreed Augustus, with a labored imitation of his cousin’s 
manner. 

Donald’s intentions were of the best—it was surprising to reflect 
how good his intentions always were in the actions for which he was 
most signally reproved; yet when they came to the gaunt black 
skeleton standing like an ebony tracery against the night sky, he com- 
pletely forgot his cousin’s limitations. 

“Would you like to go up there, honest?” he demanded with 
sudden animation. 

Augustus repeated, “Sure.” ‘To be called “Gus,” to be addressed 
as an equal, to be consulted and have daring plans proposed to him 
without any hindering allusions to authority—for these things Mary 
Arnold’s son would have attempted more than the climb of a half- 
finished building. 

Don picked up a couple of bricks and handed one to his companion. 
He captured a sheet of blowing newspaper, rent it in two, and prof- 
fered the half for wrapping. “If they see us going up without any- 
thing in our hands they ’ll think we ’re crazy in the head. Come on,” 
he whispered and started up a long ladder. 

Augustus, wide-eyed and a little weak in the knees for many reasons, 
climbed close at his heels. 

“Hello, there—what are you boys doing? Come back here!” 
shouted the watchman. 

“ Aw, fade away,” Don flung over a steady shoulder. “The boss 
sent us with these things. We gotter go.” 

The tone was confident. Each boy carried a parcel. They had 
no other rational reason for going up, and all this was convincing to 
a stupid man. They were allowed to proceed, though followed by a 
quavering question from the watchman: 

“ Boys, is the boss up there?” 

“You wait till you find out,” pronounced Don ominously. 

He came to a landing at the fourth story, where the concrete floor 
was being laid. Augustus attempted to swing around the ladder as 
his cousin had done. He could have accomplished the feat, for he 
was keyed to lofty resolve, but he struck the injured ankle, and at 
the same time his arm came in contact with a steel-framed wheel- 
barrow. The ladder swerved; the barrow tipped: Augustus plunged 
downward. 

Don, clutching a pillar, stared after him for what seemed cen- 
turies. Deadly nausea overcame the Harvey boy. In that swift 
instant he felt the enormity of his own course. 

But Augustus was not Don’s cousin for nothing; nor had he spent 
a strenuous day with that enterprising youth in vain. He had the 
courage, his gymnasium training had given him the skill, and this 
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sudden plunge into the realities of life added the exigencies. After- 
ward he could remember no terror of the fall itself, but only a great 
fear lest he should hear once more that mocking laugh of Don’s, and 
drop out of his cousin’s good graces with his fall. Swift as thought he 
snatched at a projection, caught it, and brought up with a jerk that 
nearly pulled his strong young arms from their sockets, hanging from 
the cornice of the second story. As he swung there he felt the wind 
of the heavy barrow go past him, the thing itself graze his shoulder, 
and heard it crash to the basement, where it lay crushed to scrap-iron. 

Clinging in his desperate position, Augustus looked up. He met 
Don’s eyes, big with terror for him, glowing with admiration. 

“Hang on!” panted Donald. “Swing to her, Gus. Help’s on 
the way. Somebody ’s shinnin’ up from below now.” 

“ All right!” cried Augustus. “I’m all right,” he asserted with- 
out shake or tremor in his tone. “ Watch me—I can, get down.” 

Using a trick familiar to him in the gymnasium, he swung his 
body pendulum-fashion till his feet struck against a steel pillar near 
at hand, caught about it, slipped down it, and brought up on the floor, 
standing erect and a little breathless, but immeasurably happy. Don 
ran down the ladder to him like a monkey in much haste. Augustus 
heard his cousin’s voice vibrant with pride in him, as Don himself 
flung an arm across the slighter boy’s shoulder and cried out to the 
gathered group hurrying to the scene of the accident: 

“ Aw—what’s the matter with you folks, anyhow? This is my 
cousin, and he always goes down-stairs that way! He ain’t hurt. He 
was n’t even scared. Pooh, that was nothin’ to do!” 

“Naw!” It was Augustus who chimed in now with a very much 
improved imitation of Don’s manner. “I ain’t hurt. What are you 
all eating—I mean, what’s eating you?” he demanded. “Come on, 
Don, let ’s hunt us up a real high building to slide down;” and he 
walked steadily to the ladder and descended. 

The pink color burned permanently beneath his blue eyes as he 
went home beside Don, copying as best he could the half belligerent 
roll of the shorter boy’s gait. Neither spoke of the new tie forged 
between them by the events of the day, as they stepped, arms over 
shoulders, exchanging monosyllables; yet each felt it to the core of 
his heart. 

Mrs. Arnold met them in the gate. Some neighbor had arrived 
at the house, just as she was fairly recovering from the telegram, 
with a garbled version of the accident at the post-office. Stories of 
the sort were too frequent in Mrs. Harvey’s experience to bring her 
to the front door. She remained in the rear, heaping a table with 


much provender. 
“Oh, Augustus!” cried that youth’s mother. “Are you hurt? 
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Did you really go up that awful sky-scraper with Don? Why, your 
face looks blistered—and your shoes are all skinned up.” 

She pounced upon her offspring and clutched him. Augustus, his 
shoes well-nigh soleless, his clothing mud-marked, brier-scratched, 
splotched and rent, his face indeed coming cheerfully to the blistering 
point, one ear bleeding, an ankle so lame he could no longer bear his 
weight upon it, a tatterdemalion scarecrow with soil-coated fists, stepped 
into the full light of the open door. He dropped an arm affectionately, 
even patronizingly, about her waist, and laughed out free and heartily 
as Don might have laughed. 

“Yes, mother,” he proclaimed proudly, brilliantly boastful, “ we 
both went up on the new post-office—but I came down alone.” Then 
he looked at Don, and laughed again. 

Something—it might have been the love that would never fail her 
in her boy’s eyes and in his voice—withheld Mrs. Arnold from all 
reproof. Yet something else overawed her, that she questioned him 
timidly, almost humbly: 

“Did you—was it true about your hanging there, and swinging 
around and dropping down? It might have killed you! Oh, my 
little boy!” 

She said that last only because she knew in her heart he was her 
little boy no longer. With trembling hands, half admiring, half fearful, 
she drew him in. 

She stared at him, adoring, fearful. Beneath his strangely matured, 
virile regard she began to weep softly. It had come. He was con- 
taminated. She knew not as yet how to name that contamination, 
but she felt that its synonym was—man. 


TO 
BY HAROLD SUSMAN 


HROUGH fields of flow’rs, o’er hills and dalesy 
T Our way in peace we wended ; 
But now, with frost and winter gales, 
Behold, our joy is ended! 


Indeed, in very truth we meant 
The vows that there were spoken, 

But Cupid’s bow, alas, was bent 
Too tense, and so was broken! 


BETWEEN YESTERDAY AND 
TO-MORROW 


By George Wetherill Earl, Fr. 


woven bamboo window-drops of a forlorn nipa shack, fell upon 

a rude cot where lay a white man—pale, haggard, and worn. 
He had thrown himself there, fully dressed, at dawn, and now tossed 
and turned in restless slumber. By his side, in alert posture, knelt 
the native woman who, to his published shame, was the source of his 
support. In face of this damning fact, a woman of his own race 
and color came into his life—for a fleeting moment—to double the 
curse of his shame. 

Once sergeant-major of a crack infantry outfit, then lieutenant of 
volunteers, he had sunk into the black, fathomless, hopeless depths that 
in the Far East lie between Yesterday and To-morrow in the lives of 
some men. 

One of Uncle Sam’s comely school-teachers had been assigned to the 
town of Indang, whose only other white inhabitants were a lieutenant, 
who commanded the garrison—a platoon of the native constabulary— 
and this man. Of him even the natives talked under their breath. She 
had seen him upon several occasions in a besotted condition, or raving 
through the narrow streets in drunken frenzy. Once, and once only, 
he met her when he was himself, to pass her with shame-hung head. 
Out of the corner of his eye he had seen a flush of horrified disgust 
mount to her face, and he shivered as she hastily clutched her white 
duck skirt, to draw it closer, that it might not be defiled by con- 
taminating contact. 

After that day he avoided the streets through which she passed to 
and from her little school-house, and soon confined to the night his 
walks abroad, lest he meet this woman and her shrinking scorn. Thus 
pride, in the moment’s fleeting between -Yesterday and To-morrow, was 
shaping a soul in the mould of destiny. 

The sleeper continued to pitch and toss on his bamboo cot. Occa- 
sionally he would murmur incoherently, when the woman would bend 
forward eagerly for some word that might satisfy her jealous longing. 
In her primitive mind she attributed the coldness and indifference of 
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her idol to the coming of the white woman. He had even ceased to be 
brutal to her now, and took her fawning attentions as a matter of 
course, without either caress or blow in return. 

With tear-filled eyes, the native woman stooped to press her lips 
to the pale, careworn face. That moment a shot detonated close to the 
shack. 

The sleeping man awoke, and arose to a sitting posture. The 
woman, in her fright, threw her arms about him as though to shield him 
from harm, as another and another shot, then a volley, crashed through 
the stillness of the falling night. The man released himself from the 
clasp of the fear-stricken woman, grasped his revolver from under the 
cot, and bolted out of the shack. Her shrill ery followed him. 

The reek of burning things filled his nostrils. Low-hanging clouds 
of incandescent smoke hovered overhead, starred with lurid, heat-tossed 
brands. The popping of air-chambered bamboo, and the wind-like 
rustle of burning nipa, crackling and curling, rose above the excited 
gutturals of the attacking ladrones and the cries of the scared 
inhabitants. 

The barracks on the skirt of the plaza, a burst of flame, drew him 
as a magnet. 

It was with a torturing sob that he dropped to his knees to close 
the staring eyes of the constabulary lieutenant, and reverently cover 
the white face with a campaign hat he found beside the still form. 

“God!” he cried, and the red blood coursed through his veins like 
acid. There was the flag—his flag—closely held in the death-embrace 
of an alien clad in the khaki of the Great Republic. Pathetically small 
and boyish, the little brown man lay where he had fallen, true to his 
trust! Stooping, the outcast drew the flag from the protecting arms 
and covered its dead defender with its folds. Then he stood for several 
moments, mixed emotions of obeisance and regret rending his mind. 

Straightening his soldierly figure, he crossed the plaza and fearlessly 
pressed his way through the thronging outlaws and their sympathizers, 
with whom fraternized many of the uniformed men of the constabulary. 
Then he saw, standing erect and dauntless, the fair-haired school- 
teacher, her face seared with the tears that had ceased to flow. When 
he reached the small group which surrounded her, he found that she 
was the subject of a heated discussion. This white woman was part 
and parcel of the spoils of war. To whom did she belong? 

He nodded familiarly to several participants in the argument, and 
listened, apparently uninterested, until one, as if to end the dispute, 
drew his bolo and approached the woman. 

“ Wait! ”’—in the tone of one who commanded attention. It was the 
outcast who spoke. 

After a heated colloquy he brusquely thrust the crowd aside and 
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advanced towards the woman. A wailing cry, and she sank fainting to 
the ground. 


“Halt! Who’s there?” challenged a sentinel thrown out from a 
column bivouacked for the night midway between Indang and Naic. 

“Friend! Don’t shoot!” came the reply, which closely followed 
the ominous click of the safety-lock of a rifle. 

Too late! The sentinel’s rifle cracked simultaneously with the 
answer to his challenge. A piercing cry followed. 

“Who fired that shot?” demanded the officer commanding the 
guard. “That was a white man’s voice.” 

“ Would n’t halt, sir,” replied the sentinel uncertainly. 

“Here! Give me your rifle! Go out and bring that man in—dead 
or alive! Go! He’ll not harm you. I imagine you’ve killed him! 
Don’t hesitate! Go!” 

A few moments later the sentinel staggered back, panting under 
his heavy burden. “He’s an American, and hit, sir,” he told the 
officer. 

“ Sergeant,” the commander said, addressing a non-commissioned 
officer of the guard, who had come up, “ put a relief on this post. An- 
other man, here!” And they carried the inanimate body towards the 
ambulance, parked with the wagon-train at the rear of the column. 

“Good God! it’s Jimmy Butler! ” exclaimed the surgeon, when he 
saw the wounded man. 

“ You know him, Agnew? ” said the other. 

The doctor hesitated. “ Ye-es,I do. He was a lieutenant in my old 
volunteer outfit—good soldier, too, till drink got hold of him. They 
say a native woman turned his head.” 

“Who’s talking?” faintly asked the wounded man. “ Why, hullo, 
Agnew!” he said, staring confusedly around. “I’ve got it this time, 
haven’t I? Where am 1? Where’s the captain? Oh, God! I 
remember now! ” 

“ Steady, man, don’t talk, or we ll have trouble in making repairs.” 

“Making repairs? Oh, yes; I see!” The bright smile which 
momentarily illuminated his face quickly faded away, and Jimmy 
Butler was again the outcast. 

Agnew—Doctor——” 

“Don’t talk, man, or we can’t save you,” sternly went on the sur- 
geon, as the memory of Butler’s past actions forced itself to the fore 
and wiped out the feeling of bon camaraderie of other days. 

“ Please, doctor—please——” 

“Please what? ” 

“Let me die! Iwilldie! But wait! Noriel—listen—Noriel and 
his ladrones surprised Indang this evening—to-night—you know. The 
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constabulary turned traitors—surrendered—all but Lieutenant Scott 
and a few men. They died fighting. They ’re going to burn the town 
at daybreak. They left before I did—towards Alfonso. Only a small 
detachment remains to carry out Noriel’s order. They knew you were 
coming——” His mind seemed to wander for the moment. 

A white woman, accompanied by a sergeant, approached the officers 
grouped about the wounded man. When she heard his voice, she buried 
her face in her hands and fell on her knees beside him, weeping 
bitterly. 

With half-closed eyes, the wounded man went on: “ She’s lying 
yond the outpost—I carried her that far. She fainted when Noriel 
said I might have her. She came to once or twice, only to go off again. 
She did n’t trust me—would n’t listen to me at all. I suppose she had 
cause to doubt me. She might have known a white man—but I fear 
my reputation——” 

The blood welling from his mouth made further utterance impos- 
sible for a moment. 

“ What—what?” he mumbled, raising himself on his elbow to look 
in the direction of the sobbing woman. “God! not that!” he cried, 
struggling to his feet. “Men, I am ”—here he momentarily hung his 
head—“I was a gentleman! I never wilfully wronged a woman in 
my life! Mother—Mother, pray for me! Mother—I—I———-” The 
blood came through his anguished lips; he staggered ; his drooping head 
fell heavily forward. He again tried to speak, but the life-stream ebb- 
ing from his mouth increased in volume, and he sank wearily into the 
friendly arms held out to him. 

“He’s gone!” softly said the surgeon. As he withdrew his hand 
from the stilled heart and gently closed the eyes, the rising sun, a huge 
ball of fire in the east, swept away the shadowy To-morrow. 


SWINBURNE 
BY KATHARINE LEE BATES 


The harmonic surges toll thy passing-bell, 
For thou, hushed Poet, wert akin to them; 
Thy songs alone their music parallel. 


Steer and wave should chant thy requiem, 
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A DEPARTMENT OF CURRENT COMMENT AND 
CRITICISM—SANE, STIMULATING, OPTIMISTIC 


AD ASTRA 
A CELEBRATED Harvard astronomer has recently offered a 


suggestion which ought to appeal to some one of our anxious 
millionaires who are in the market for the purchase of an 
immortal name. This astronomer has calculated that it would be 
possible to construct a reflector of such size and mechanical adjustment 
as to enable us to communicate with Mars by flashes of light. The 
chief requisite for the building of this apparatus is ten million dollars. 
Measured by soda crackers, this is a large amount of wealth, but 
valued by the glory of an imperishable name it shrinks to the likeness 
of a punched nickel. Indeed, the fame that lurks in this opportunity 
outblazes that of the greatest of all the great men that have illumined 
this world, for here lies the way to a sparkling notoriety in two worlds. 
It is just possible, however, that those individuals who have the 
necessary millions may not at the same time have the necessary 
boldness to assume so tremendous an honor. Nor can we hold them 
blameworthy, for one must indeed feel himself of more than common 
clay to stamp upon celestial space the name of Jones or Sniffelbower. 
But, discouraging as such modesty might be, it need not necessarily 
prevent the consummation of this glorious prospect of talking to our 
Martian cousins; for if Science is willing to hobnob with Business it 
should have no trouble in securing the needed financial support for 
this undertaking. There are a hundred or more wealthy and enter- 
prising concerns in this country, any one of which would be more 
than ready to pay ten millions for the privilege of being the pioneer 
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advertiser in Mars. It is indeed difficult to say what it would not be 
worth to break the silence of the heavens for the first time in all 
eternity, with the copyrighted admonition: “ Eat Brady’s Beans!” 

But let none of us be so scrubby as to inquire what would be other- 
wise gained by establishing communication with’ Mars. We must not 
forget that there is science for science’s sake, precisely as there is art 
for art’s sake. Science is its own end, and if it can raise ten million 
dollars and build an interplanetary telegraph by means of which it can 
inform the beings of another world that we are here and all is well, it 
is not for us to object. And, moreover, we should bear in mind that 
after we and the Martians have agreed upon a code of taps and flashes 
by which each planet can have an approximate idea of what the other 
is talking about, it may be that our celestial neighbor will have much 
intelligence to impart to us. It may tell us that we are going to lose 
our mountains and our oceans and our atmosphere and our heat, and 
that, if we feel like living after that, we shall be obliged to follow the 
example of its own withered people by tapping the North Pole for 
moisture and the centre of the earth for heat and getting along as 
best we can on bottled oxygen. And it may tell us what its real 
name is, what its scientists have discovered, what its great persons 
have accomplished, and what its philosophers have taught; and 
altogether we may get our money’s worth of information and a deal of 
wisdom along with it. 

But, after all, *tis going a long way off for knowledge and under- 
standing. Old mother earth has much yet to tell us regarding herself 
and ourselves; and with Solomon and Plato and Paul still strangers 
to a vast congregation, wherein shall we be profited by importing truth 


from another planet? 
CiiFrrorp Howarp 


BREAKING RECORDS 


ONCERNING a shortage in the Treasury of Time, multitudes 
( are crying aloud. That there is a shortage, all agree. 

The man of affairs complains that he can meet the pressing 
claims upon him only by drawing upon night at a ruinous rate of 
interest. The professional or business man, lacking time, pursues 
Success with starting eyes and brain at snapping tension, for Compe- 
tition yelps day and night. The workingman crowds into his eight or 
nine hours work that will mark him the quickest man “on the job”; 
for the best man no longer finds surest favor in the eyes of the time- 
grudging “ boss.” 

Who gainsays that the woman of importance works harder and 
longer than the hardest worked servant in her ménage? In order 
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to acquit herself, the social leader can afford but a few hours’ sleep 
ere she rushes back to head the procession en route to the Court of 
the Yellow King. “Time! Oh, for a few more hours!” is the cry 
of the pell-mell world. 

And Youth—what wists youth of the economy of “slow haste” ? 
After text-books have done their best (or worst—according to the 
Censors) comes Ambition, urging to an immediate itinerary to athletic 
feats, or goals vainglorious. Youth listens and goes, forthwith, tell- 
ing itself gaily that it must “break a record or—die.” “The faster 
the pace, the greater the place,” it argues; hence the human power- 
house is rifled to the verge of bankruptcy. 

Playing too hard has been as disastrous to young America as 
has working too hard to the elders. The normal life is the life of 
the open, but the excesses committed to the genial name of “sport ” 
are chronicled chiefly in marble and upon the charts of specialists. 

The importance of becoming more important has become an 
American obsession. “ Enough” is no longer a feast. Less than the 
maximum is a dolorful famine. To “break a record” is the blood- 
kindling, heart-pounding, nerve-racking ambition of to-day. 

The lust of speed grows hourly. In order to arrive a few moments 
before the others, we climb the steps to “take” the “elevated”; or 
delve beneath the earth to “take” the subway, the while forevisioning 
a future in which upon some monster of the air we will circle magnifi- 
cent distances as do birds, and phantoms, cloud-born. 

To materialize a fraction of a moment before a contesting motor- 
maniac, a millionaire autoist would risk two lives. Compared to 
such a victory, what were the honors of love or war? Our forebears 
rode leisurely for enjoyment. Goggled like fiends, we motor, a-clamor 
for SPEED. No longer we ask if a steamer is “safe,” but for her 
“time record.” 

The excessive rise in the death rate from heart disease and Bright’s 
horror is almost invariably traceable to a pace whose incentive was a 
dramatic arrival. 

Not only in locomotion do we evince maniacal tendencies. The 
maximum alone appeals. No building is important unless it pierces 
the clouds. No light appeals save the blinding glare that simulates 
day. No hotel is “ possible” unless it contains every device conceived 
by man (or demon) to waylay time or to accelerate effort. 

Never in the world has the clip been so terrific. Haste has been 
appointed overseer of Merit, and the stop-watch and press-agent are 
chief arbiters. Feet must be winged to achieve standing room. 
Pleasure lives, but joy has passed. We are gay but no longer merry. 
We laugh more, and smile less. Chivalry is in a trance, and the 
courtesies are wrapped in the napkin of oblivion. 
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The modern craze for priority is beyond the skill of specialists. It 
waxes to “the limit,” and then—we pay. The price is—life. To 
wrangle is futile; neither many prayers nor much treasure will pur- 
chase one more spangle of existence for any one. To the last fragment 
we will soon have used up the time allotted to—uws. A fool deserves 
a fool’s death. Who wears the cap and bells (after being trained) is 
mad. The rest must be—silence. The score is tragic, but who plays— 


pays. 
Minna Tuomas ANTRIM 


THE GENTLE ART OF MAKING FRIENDS 


ECAUSE of our modern system of luxury, there are those who 

B claim that Friendship can no longer exist, for the reason that 
it entails no sacrifices. Our friends, or those who go by the 

name, are all mightily independent of us. Should they, by any happy 
or unhappy accident of Fate, be lacking in any one thing, we may not 
supply it to them, for if we do we run the risk of offending their pride. 

If one of them is caught in the market, or is unexpectedly pinched 
for money, the opportunity to be of service is usually denied us, for 
the reason that we ourselves are pretty likely to be in the same case. 
The reason for this is that our modern society is so closely interwoven, 
that of necessity we must all stand or fall together. This masses indi- 
viduals more, and makes them, as individuals, less than they were 
formerly ; while at the same time, although as a whole they are more 
homogeneous, they touch each other only on the surface. 

Even under these deterrent conditions, however, the making of 
friends is good sport, if for nothing else than the danger it involves; 
not necessarily because your friend will borrow money from you, or put 
you to any material discomfort or embarrassment, but because you are 
likely to come to know him too well. You are so used to your own 
peculiarities, your little, fatal weaknesses, that you come to accept them 
as a matter of course, and usually brush them aside when you are 
otherwise engaged. But with your friend it is different. His faults, 
like the flaws in a painting that is right under your nose, are the only 
things that you see. 

It is always safer and better, therefore, to be friends with some one 
who lives at a distance, and whom you can see only occasionally. Thus 
your feeling of friendship for him is always fresh. 

The best friend is the man who, no matter how intimate you are 
with him, never becomes confidential. We would not impose our confi- 
dences upon a comparative stranger. Why should we do so with our 
best friend ? 
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This is the real reason why friendships are so hard to achieve. The 
moment we come to know our friend, we insist on imposing upon him. 
On the contrary, we should always be on our best behavior with him. 
When he comes to realize that no amount of intimacy can break this 


down, he will permanently respect us. 
Tuomas L. Masson 


THE LURE OF THE DESERT LAND 


BY MADGE MORRIS 


AVE you slept in a tent alone—a tent 
Out under the desert sky— 


Where a thousand thousand desert miles 
All silent ’round you lie?— 
The dust of the wons of ages dead, 
| And the peoples that trampled by! 


Have you looked in the desert’s painted cup, 
Have you smelled at dawn the wild sage musk, 
Have you seen the lightning flashing up 
From the ground, in the desert dusk? 


| Have you heard the song in the desert rain 
| (Like the undertone of a wordless rhyme), 
Have you watched the glory of colors flame 

| In its marvel of blossom time? 


Have you lain with your face in your hands, afraid, 
Face down—flat down on your face—and prayed, 

| While the terrible sand-storm whirled and swirled 
In its soundless fury, and hid the world 
And quenched the sun in its yellow glare,— 
Just you, and your soul, and nothing, there? 


| If you have, then you know, for youve felt its spell, 
The lure of the desert land. 

And if you have not, then I could not tell,— 
For you could not understand. 


AND 


A Musicat Cure 

“You say,” said the doctor, “ that you have been very much 
run down for some time. Now, let us be exact. Can you give me 
the precise date when you began to notice a falling off in energy?” 

Kripet reflected. 

“I should say,” he replied, “ that it was about the time I put 
away my fiddle.” 

* Your fiddle? Ah!” 

“ Yes—if I recollect right. I recall that up to that time I 
was in perfect condition. The reason the date is fixed in my mind 
is because I felt so badly about it, and it seemed to make an impres- 
sion on my mind.” 

“ You are an accomplished violinist? ” 

Kripet smiled. 

“ Well, hardly that. It has been my solace for years, but we 
moved, you see, and at the same time there came a change in my busi- 
ness, and—well, I gave it up.” 

The doctor tapped his pencil decisively on his desk. 

* That ’s what ’s the matter with you,” he asserted. 

“Can it be possible? ” 

“ Indeed, yes. You see, medical science no longer confines itself 
to the materialistic side of things, but takes a proper account of the 
psychic. A _ reflexive habit produces upon the nervous system a 
sensory automatic reaction which persists beyond the immediate 
cessation of the efferent stimuli. When, therefore, these stimuli, 
hitherto regularly applied, and the result of course of psychic 
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intuitions, are suddenly omitted, a disintegration of the cells takes 
place, and. you suffer from the consequences. The psychic equi- 
librium has been disturbed. I performed an operation on a patient 
the other day, which was perfectly successful, and yet, strange to 
say, was followed by a sinking spell which almost proved fatal. 
Suddenly he whispered that he would like a cigarette. Then I knew 
the cause. He was an inveterate cigarette smoker, and the ces- 
sation of the habit was followed by the reaction. I gave him a 


cigarette, and in an hour he was in a normal condition.” 
2999 


“You recommend me, then 

“To go back to your fiddle at once. Never break off a habit 
like that, once acquired. One hundred dollars, please.” 

Kripet, overjoyed at the prospect, got out his violin. 

He started in on it bright and early the next morning. At 
the end of thirty minutes he began to feel better. , 

“I believe that doctor is right,” he said to himself. “ I did n’t 
know how I missed this fiddle.” 

That afternoon he hurried home. He could scarcely wait to 


‘begin. Absorbed in his entrancing occupation, the time flew by. 


After dinner he started up again. It was a warm spring evening, 
and Kripet sat on his back piazza, engrossed in the sounds that he 
made. He had created a hunger for his own music, and he must 
satisfy it in order to get back to the normal. 

His door-bell rang. 

* A gentleman to see you, sir.” 

Kripet dropped his precious instrument, and hurried down- 
stairs. It was Fanson, his next-door neighbor. There was a 
strange light in his eyes. 

“Sorry to trouble you, Kripet, but the fact is, that fiddle of 
yours—well, you know my wife is n’t very well.” 

Kripet smiled sagely. 

* Do you want to cure her? ” he asked. 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Well, I'll tell you what the trouble is. She’s stopped some- 
thing that she has been in the habit of doing. The efferent and 
materialistic centres have become crossed with her psychic equi- 
librium. Perhaps she has been in the habit of smoking cigarettes, 
and you ’ve stopped it. If so, my dear fellow, lose no time. Give 
her one, and she will be restored.” 

Fanson frowned. 

* All you ’ve got to do is to stop that fiddle,” he said. “ That ’s 
all I ask you to do, old man.” 
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“ Sorry, but I can’t do it.” 

“Why not? You don’t mean to say 

Kripet’s serious manner showed that he regarded the question 
as being one of the greatest importance. 

* You see,” he said, “ it’s like this: it’s a question of life or 
death with me. I found I was running down, until I was on the 
point of having to give up. Went to a great specialist. In a 
moment he had located the trouble. All psychic. Wonderful what 
they are doing now, is n’t it? Well, to make a long story short, 
it was because I had stopped my fiddling. Have taken it up, and 
am getting better every minute. Why, I feel as if I had gained 
ten pounds since yesterday. Psychic balance rapidly being re- 
stored. Would n’t put you to any inconvenience for the world, but, 
you see, my dear fellow, this is a matter of vital concern.” 

* Well,” replied Fanson, “ after you ’ve caught up and your 
psychic balance is fully restored, can’t you keep it up by going off 
into the country once a week and practising there? ” 

* Sorry—would like to oblige you—but I am thoroughly satis- 
fied from what the doctor says that the more I practise the better 
I’ll be. It gives me psychic power. You see, a man’s business 
nowadays is very exacting any way. Must keep at it, old man. 
Don’t mind it. Just make up your mind that it does n’t matter. 
You will easily get used to it. Remember this is the first day. 
In a few more days you ’Il forget all about it.” 

Fanson departed, muttering to himself. 

Kripet. went back to his fiddle, although it was then nearly ten 
o’clock. 

He could scarcely wait until the next morning to begin again. 
And in the afternoon he hurried home for the same purpose. 

Once more his door-bell rang. This time it was Perkins, who 
lived on the other side. He was n’t so polite as Fanson. 

“ How long are you going to keep up that infernal fiddling? ” 

Kripet explained. Perkins listened carefully. 

“Ts it better,” he asked satirically, “ that you should lose your 
health, or that the whole neighborhood should go crazy? I tell 
you, we are all pretty well wrought up over this thing. Why, it 
will affect the price of real estate if it keeps on.” 

Kripet was polite but firm. He had developed so much psychic 
strength in the past twenty-four hours that he was able to meet all 


” 


comers. 
“ Awfully sorry, old chap,” he replied, “ but, really, it is n’t 
so bad as you think.” 
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“Isn't it!” 

“No. This is only the first few days of it. In a couple of 
weeks you won’t mind it any more than the trolley cars, or any other 
noise.” 

Perkins snorted. 

* We ’ll see about that!” he exclaimed. 

Several days and nights passed, during which Kripet was undis- 
turbed in his occupation. 

“IT thought they would get used to it,” he said to himself, as he 
sat on his piazza one bright moonlight night, preparing to tune up. 

Suddenly he turned. There was a strange sound in the near 
distance. Then another, and another. 

Then right under his feet, so it seemed, there burst upon him 
suvh a frightful din as never had been heard before in that vicinity : 
tin horns, drums, fifes, flutes—all in a horrible medley. 

Kripet ran to the end of the piazza. Just over his line was a 
collection of his neighbors. He waved his arms for silence. 

“What does this mean?” he asked at last, as there came a 
momentary lull. 

It was the voice of Fanson which answered. He swung a tin 
horn in his hand. ‘ 

* Been to that doctor of yours, old man,” he shouted. “ Says 
that nothing but a tin horn will restore my psychic balance, and it 
must be played every night under your piazza. Don’t mind us. 
Just keep right on. You ’ll get used to it in a month or so.” 

His voice was lost in a renewed outpouring. 

Kripet waited for «nother lull. 

* You can’t mean it!” he exclaimed. ‘“ Why, this is oppres- 
sion.” ; 

* Fiddlededee!” shouted back Perkins. ‘‘ We have to do it. 
We are all nervous and run down. Our psychic wires are crossed. 
We’ve got to do this every night until we feel life coming back. 
Every night, you understand,” he repeated savagely. “No let 
up!” 

Kripet leaned over. The spirit of compromise was in his voice. 

*Can’t we come to some agreement?” he asked. “ Suppose I 
cut my practice down to half an hour a day.” 

“ Rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub, toot-toot, ping-ping, plung-plung, 
plung-pling, toot—rub-a-dub—boom—rat-a-tat,” was the reply. 

Kripet began to rush back and forth. 

“Wait a minute!” he screamed. “Stop, for heaven’s sake. 


Name your terms!” 
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And Perkins’s voice came back : 

“ Chuck down that fiddle! ” 

* No compromise? ” 

* Chuck down that fiddle, or we *ll come around here every night 
and give your psychic equilibrium such a shock that you ll have to 
move out of town.” 

Kripet lowered the musical bone of contention tenderly over the 
side of the piazza. There was a solemn hush. 

** Boys,” he said feelingly, “I don’t mind losing my health 
and strength. After all, one life is of no consequence. I don’t 
mind your protesting in a neighborly and decent manner against 
something you don’t approve of ; but when I have paid a hundred 
dollars to one of the greatest specialists of the age, who is about a 
hundred years ahead of his time, I do object to having his gram 
idea ridiculed in this outrageous manner ! ” Thomas L. Masson 

Sue Was n’r Sure 

A famous baseball player has a younger sister who is intensely 
proud of him, although not very familiar with the national game. 
Mentioning his name one day to a visitor, the latter asked her 
what position her brother played. 

“ Why,” she stammered, “ I—I’m not sure, but I think he’s 
a batter!” W. W. Gail 


IN A HAMMOCK 
By La Touche Hancock 
Two in hammock 
Tried to kiss, 
Quickly landed 


Virtve, Liserty, INDEPENDENCE 

Professor Joseph P. Remington was travelling on a train in 
Southern Kansas. When nearing the city of Independence, he 
heard some one calling out the name of the town of Liberty. 
Having in mind the three noble words on the great seal of the 
State of Pennsylvania, he said to one of the natives, “ I am bound 
for Independence, have heard of Liberty, but where is your Virtue? ” 

* Ain’t never heard of that, stranger, out here. Reckon we ’ll 
have that too on the map when this durn prohibition works itself 
out.” K. 
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MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN SHINES 
By Alice E. Allen 
Maud Muller, in her brief hey-day, 


Raked in the meadow, so they say, 


And pretty Nan at break of dawn, 
Gets up to mow her father’s lawn. 


And oh, that mower’s creak and squeak! 
Oblivion in vain I seek! 


Though little birds to catch the worms 
Must early rise, the sage affirms: 


And though Maud’s face, so sweet and warm, 
Quite took the Judge’s heart by storm, ’ 


Still, neighbor Nancy, just next door, 
Please don’t disturb my morning snore. 


Dream your sweet dreams, let me dream mine ; 
Then, when the day grows fair and fine, 


tell you what gladly do: 


I°ll mow—and more—make love to you! 


His Mean Revencr 
“I’ve met a great many mean, spiteful men in my time,’ 
Gladys, “ but Harry Morton is certainly the spitefulest of them 


all!” 


“ What’s the matter now?” asked her chum, Marie. “I 


* said 


thought it was all off and done with.” 

_ “So it is!” answered Gladys decisively. “I’m not referring 
to our broken engagement—broken beyond repair, thank Heaven 
—but to his subsequent actions.” 

“What on earth has he done?” 

“What has he done? This is what he has done! He’s sent 
me half a dozen boxes of face-powder, with a note stating that 
inasmuch as we had returned to each other everything that had 
passed between us he thought it only right that I should have 
the powder, seeing that he must have taken at least that much home 


on his coat since the time he first met me!” 
Edwin Tarrisse 
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“In the Summer Time 


It is well to ‘remember that’ im going Heine, 
changed conditions are. _ temporarily: 
which often act unpleasantly’ upon-the. skin 


The-best- ‘afeguard against such skin>troubles 
is the frequent use of PEARS’ SOAP, which pro- 
tects the skin by its soft, pleasant, emollient action, 
and at the same time, insures the fullest beauty of 
complexion of which the skin is capable. 


The greatest skin specialists and the most 
celebrated beauties of the last 100 years have 
testified that, in hygienic and beautifying properties 


No Soap Has Ever Equalled PEARS 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
All rights secured.” 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPINcoTT’s. 
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One Hir axnp Nozsopy Ovt-—A SeasonaBie INciwENT 

Big Bill Taft, mighty pitcher and Captain of the Nationals, 
stepped blithely into the pitcher’s box. It was the first game of 
the season. The grand-stands and the bleachers were thronged with 
expectant spectators, for Taft was a prime favorite and believed 
to have many new and intricate curves. 

At the bat was Aldrich, Captain of the Senators, and one of 
the best batters of the league. It was a tense moment. 

Taft smiled. Then he signalled to the catcher. 

*“ He’s going to throw an Income Tax,” whispered a shrewd 
reporter in the press-box. ‘“ Watch him. Aldrich ’Il never hit it.” 

A moment more Taft waited. He glanced at the rest of the 
team, motioned the outfield to play close in, as the worst that 
could happen would be a pop-up or a Texas leaguer. He looked 
at the people again and smiled. ; 

Then, with all the grace of a well-groomed bovine, he drew 
himself up and sent the ball swiftly over the plate. 

“ Strike one,” the umpire almost said, so sure was he that Pop 
Aldrich could never hit the Income Tax curve. 

But Pop knew better. As he saw it coming, he drew back his 
bat and met the ball squarely. Up and up and away it flew, to the 
consternation of all, over hill and dale, fences and skyscrapers, and 
by the time they found the ball the game had to be called on account 
of darkness. Ellis 0. Jones 

Justice 

Bobbie (calling from upstairs): “ Mama, mama, do come and 
scold Harold. He wants half the bed.” 

Mother: “ Well, is n’t that his share, dear? ” 


Bobbie: “ Yes, but he wants his half in the middle!” 
R. Rochester 


LOTUSLAND 
By W. J. Lampton 
They tell us that in Lotusland 
Is peace; that lotus flowers 
Exhale a fragrance, sweet and bland, 
Which makes the dreamful hours 
A paradise of restfulness 
To which can come no care, 
Nor poverty, nor love’s distress— 
Are people married there? 
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Orange Ice 
with 


NABISCO 
SUGAR WAFERS 


be crowned with ne’er-forgotten charm 
if the beverages and ices be > 
accompanied by 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


Perfect auxiliaries to desserts and 
dainties—fitting accessories to family 
table or the social hour. Serve 

NABISCO with cream or ices, with 
fruits or frozen puddings, with sweets 
or any beverage. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins. 


7) NATIONAL BISCUIT 


COMPANY 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPpincort’s. 
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At THE BarBeEr’s 

“You are very bald, sir,” said the Barber to little Binks, as 
the latter took up his position in the chair. 

“ What ’s that you say? ” asked Binks pleasantly. 

“I say you are very bald, sir,” repeated the Barber. 

“Who is?” asked Binks. 

“ You, sir,” said the Barber. 

“What paper did you see that in?” demanded Binks. 

* What what, sir? ” asked the Barber. 

“ What newspaper? ” repeated Binks. “ I read the Sun, Times, 
Herald, and World, but I did n’t see any reference to this. Was 
it in one of the early editions of the evening papers? ” 

** Was what, sir? ” queried the puzzled Barber. 

“ This thing you were just. telling me,” said Binks. 

“ Why, I don’t remember telling you ” began the Barber. 

* About my being bald, you know,” said Binks. ‘ You said I 
was very bald, didn’t you?” 

“ Yes,” said the Barber ; “ but I did n’t mentjon the newspapers, 
sir. Why should it be in the newspapers, sir? ” 

“ Why, because it’s news, is n’t it? ” said Binks. 

“ T should n’t say that, sir,” said the Barber. 

“ Well, if it is n’t news, what in thunder did you tell me about 
it for?” demanded Binks. “I supposed you had read about it 
in one of the papers, and had reached the conclusion that I did n’t 
know it. If you find a mole under my left ear while shaving me, 
break it to me gently please, and you may omit all mention of the 
fact that my beard is getting gray. I am trying to stave off a 
realization of the——” 

But just then the Barber accidentally ran his lather brush over 
Bink’s mouth and the conversation ceased. H. D. G. 


Tue Girv’s Farru 

A little six-year old whose parents were of the Calvinistic faith 
was very much surprised on hearing that Jesus was a Jew. “TIT 
don’t see how that could be,” she retorted, “‘ when God, His father, 


was a Presbyterian.” T. C. Galbreath 


A Srrone GuaRANTEE 
*“ Are you sure these eggs are fresh? ” asked the woman, eyin 
you she » eying 
them suspiciously. 
“ Yes, ma’am,” replied the grocer with emphasis; “I guaran- 


tee those eggs. If any of them are n’t good, I ’ll make ’em good!” 
W. W. Gail 
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“Whats That | Hear- 
TOASTED CORR 


—Well me for it 
and it for me!” 


Ask your grocer but make sure you get the genuine 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGNATURE 


by the Crock Toute’ 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lippincorr’s, 


BATTLE CREEK MICH. 


a 
FLAKES } 
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AN IMPROMPTU SPELL 
By Frederick Moxon 
Where brightly bloomed the poppies gay | 
_ About a garden gayte, 
A lover on a summer’s day 
Proposed a wedding dayte. 


Said he: * To change to Mrs. Lee 
You need not fear the leest: 

I well can pay the parson’s fee, 
And buy a marriage feest.” 


Then cried the startled maid, “ Oh my! 
So soon? Well, p’r’aps we myght.” 
(She ’d not let such a bait go by, 
But fully meant to byte.) 


For less on him than on his “ dough ” 
Her heart did fondly doughte: 
And so she said she ’d let him know 

By writing him a knowte. 


Next day he got a billet doua, 
With blissful tears bedouxed: 
Did he the bargain ever rue? 
To ask him would be ruede. 


Lirrce Krew 

Little Willie, the son of a Germantown woman, was playing 
one day with the girl next door, when the latter exclaimed: 

“ Don’t you hear your mother calling you? That ’s three times 
she’s done so. Are n’t you going in?” 

** Not yet,” responded Willie imperturbably. 

* Won’t she whip you? ” demanded the little girl, awed. 

* Naw!” exclaimed Willie, in disgust. “* She ain’t goin’ to whip 
nobody! She’s got company. So, when I go in, she "ll just say: 
* The poor little man has been so deaf since he ’s had the measles!” ” 

Edwin Tarrisse 
Aw Apt 
Some men have a career like a golf ball. They are helped out 


of one hole only to get into another. 
Clara O'Neill 
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With 


The railroad president to-day spends 


the greater portion of the summer at his 


country home renewing his energy. He 
keeps in touch with his railroad system 
over the telephone. 

He may be one hundred miles or more 
away from headquarters, yet Ais office and 
the principal business centers of the coun- 
try are within talking distance. 


He is notified immediately when any- 
thing important occurs; his advice and 
direction are asked and given over the 
telephone ; the machinery of the road goes 
on. 

Each day, at the noon hour or in the 
early morning or late afternoon, he con- 
ducts his business over the long distance 
line. 


He is in touch with his world. 

Through the day he has been renewing 
his energy —sailing, driving, or playing 
golf—making himself more fit for the busier 
season and able at all times to handle a 
larger system and a larger volume of busi- 
ness than the railroad president of two 
decades ago. 

This is simply an illustration which ap- 
plies to every busy man, whether he be 
railroad president, merchant, manufacturer 
or professional man. 

It shows the importance of universal 
service, which is the constant aim of the 
Associated Bell Companies—of one system, 
extending to every nook and corner of the 
United States, keeping a// localities within 
speaking distance of one another. 


Long Distance Bell Service is universal in two ways— 
in its extension to all localities and in its application 


to all human activities. 


Whatever your interests, it 


will advance them economically, certainly, constantly. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LippiIncorrT’s. 
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Wuy Tuey 

Mrs. Grant was undoubtedly the disciplinarian in the family, 
and Mr. Grant, who was a very busy lawyer, was regarded by the 
two children as one of themselves, subject to the laws of “* Mother.” 
But one day Mrs. Grant became very ill, and at luncheon Mr. Grant, 
who felt that the children were already showing signs of “ running 
wild,” felt obliged to reprimand them. 

“* Gladys,” he said, “ stop that immediately or I shall have to 
take you from the table and spank you.” 

Instead of making the impression he had fondly hoped to do, 
he saw the two little imps glance in a surprised manner at each 
other and then simultaneously a grin broke over the faces of both 
culprits, and Gladys said in a voice of derisive glee: 

“ Oh, George, hear father trying to talk like mother!” 

Mrs. Thad Varnum 


EvoLvutTion 


Captain: “ Got your sea legs yet? ” 
Passenger: “ Yes, but I’ve lost my stomach.” 
L. B. Coley 


APpopictTic 


**T am determined to go on a vacation!” 

Whittler looked almost fierce as he spoke. Cleverton regarded 
him with a quizzical look. 

* You have a comfortable home? ” he asked. 

“Splendid. Nothing could be better.” 

* And a loving wife? ” 

* None more so. Studies to please all the time.” 

* You are in good physical condition? ” 

“Very. Never felt better.” 

“No trouble of any sort, no hidden worry? ” 

“None whatever. Everything is serene.” 

** What, then, is the reason for your going? ” 

Whittler smiled. 

“ My dear boy,” he replied, “ don’t you know that when every- 
thing is running smoothly, when there is absoltitely no cause for 
complaint, when you simply could n’t improve on the present con- 
ditions if you tried—don’t you understand that then the pure 
and unadulterated cussedness of human nature absolutely demands 
that something be done to upset the harmony of things? That ’s 


why I am going on a vacation. I’m looking for trouble!” 
Thomas L. Masson 
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Gillette Safety Razor 


LIP a Gillette Safety Razor, Pocket Edition, into 


your vacation grip. 

You'll find it the most useful single article in 
your whole outfit. The Gillette has solved the shaving 
problem for summer, winter and all the time. 

Whether at the mountains or seashore, hotel or cottage, 
on the trip or in camp, you can always be sure of a clean, 
satisfying shave with the Gillette at hand. 

The time to buy a Gillette is now. 

It pays for itself in three months and it lasts a lifetime. 

The Gillette, illustrated herewith (actual size), is so compact 
that it can be carried in the pocket or slipped in the side of a 
traveling pee It comes in gold, silver or gun metal—with 
handle and blade box to match. The blades are fine. 

Prices, $5.00 to $7.50. For sale everywhere. 

You should know Gillette Shaving Brush—bristles gripped 
in hard rubber: and Gillette Shaving Stick—a soap worthy of 


the Gillette Safety Razor. 
New York, Times GILLETTE SALES CO. 
17 502 Kimball Building, Boston 


, Factories : Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPiNcottT’s. 
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A Canpip JupGe 

A Dover lawyer tells a story in which figures the Hon. H. L. 
Dawes, who, it seems, in his younger days was an indifferent 
speaker. Shortly after his admission to the bar he had a case 
which was tried before a North Adams justice of the peace, and 
Dawes was opposed by a lawyer whose eloquence attracted a large 
crowd. The justice was perspiring in the crowded room and 
evidently fast losing his temper. Finally he drew off his coat and, 
in the midst of the eloquent address, burst out: 

“Mr. Attorney, supposing that you take your seat and let 


Mr. Dawes speak. I want to thin out this crowd.” 
L. A. Wentworth 


HER HUSBAND’S SUGGESTION 
By J. J. O'Connell 
Three bathing suits she bought her, 
And she thought he was a dunce 
When he blushed as he besought her 


To wear them all at once. 


Wantep a Hanpsome Picture 

“ Photographers,” says a picture man, “ get some peculiar 
requests, but a friend of mine, in the business in a Connecticut 
town, tells me of the funniest ever. 

“It seems that he received a call from an especially unpre- 
possessing young man, evidently from the interior, who desired 
to obtain a photograph of some person possessing a resemblance 
to him but of better looks. 

** What do you mean?’ demanded my friend. 

“*It’s this way,’ explained the stranger. ‘I’m engaged to 
be married. The young woman, who lives in the West, is going 
home to-morrow. She knows I’m all right, and does n’t mind my 
being so infernally ugly, but it’s different with her friends, she 
thinks. So she wants to get a good-looking picture to take home 


to show the girls.” Elgin Burroughs 


Quire Exnovern Room 

“I fancy you ’ve asked too many people. The table won’t hold 
them.” 

“Oh, no! More people can be placed at a table now than 
formerly. Why, a fashionable woman in evening dress takes up 
about as much room as a rolled-up umbrella.” Clara O'Neill 
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BORATED TALCUM 


POWDE! 


“BABY’S BEST FRIEND” 
For your pion te genuine Pa op Chafing ond 


face on top. Guaranteed by the Gerhard Mennen Chemical Co., under the Feod and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906, 


Serial No. 1542. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents—Sample free. 
Try Meanen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets—Sample Free. 


The woman who buys Mennen’s for toilet use 
use the ont or any other purpose may rest assured that 

of she is getting the purest and most perfect 
powder in a pretty that y powder that chemical knowledge can origi- 
throw away. nate or skill manufacture. 


Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wr , specially prepared for the nursery. No samples. ) Sold 
Mennen’s Sen er, Oriental odor. No at 
Sent free, for 2 cent stamp to pay postage, one set of Mennen’s Bridge Whist Tallies, enough for six tables, 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPincorr’s. 
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THE CALL OF THE AIR 
By Minna Irving 
When the woodlands are folded in opaline mist, (e 
And the clouds are of mother-of-pearl, 
Then I long to go up in my swift aeroplane 
With propeller-blades madly a-whirl. 
I yearn to ascend to the azure above, 
Like a bird sweeping hither and yon, 
Rising up with delight to a star-peopled height, 
Coasting down on a beam of the sun. 


Oh, what joy to look down on the tower and the town, 
The field and the river below ; 
The first glinting gold of the morn to behold, 
Or the last of the evening’s red glow; 
To float like a boat to the planets remote, 
By moonlight alone in the sky, 
With the wind out of space blowing cool in my face— 
But the blamed old machine will not fly! 


Too Bap 


“Where ’s your mistress’s maid? ” 
“ Upstairs, sir, arranging Madame’s hair.” 
* And Madame? Is she with her?” 


Clara O'Neill 


Tue Season 
Once again the silly season is upon us. Draw a line com- 
mencing at almost any roof-garden, along the coast in any direc- 
tion as far as the special session of Congress; then back through 
the mountains until you get to the place where they publish light 
summer reading. If by that time you don’t understand what a 
silly season is, sit down under a tree with the mosquitoes buzzing 
F in your ear and the mercury trying to communicate with Mars, 
and try to think of something serious, such as the difference be- 
tween free will and fatalism. In about two minutes you will say, 
“ What ’s the use? "—if you are not asleep by that time. That, 
together with a plentiful sprinkling of college essays, constitutes 


the silly season. 
Don’t be afraid to throw off your reserve. If you are not silly 

at such a time, you ’re queer. Come on in. The water’s fine. 

Ellis O. Jones 
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THE STANDARD PAPER FOR BUSINESS STATIONERY—"LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK" 


oo _ The best materials and workmanship that 
can be put into a shoe or a hat or an automobile 
will not sell it, and should not sell it, if it doesn’t 
have style. Everybody enjoys elegance—not 
gew-gaw, nor refinement overdone, but substan- 

is one of the high values 
of life. 


Old Hampshire Bond is a business paper for . | 
men who understand the values of cultured 


modesty. 

Let us give you the OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND Book of Speci-' iM 

mens. It contains suggestive specimens of letterheads and other . j 
business forms,- printed, lithographed and engraved ‘on the white 

and fourteen colors of oe HAMPSHIRE BOND. 4 

Hampshire Paper Company 

nly paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively is 

South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts Ao 


MADE “A LITTLE BETTER THAN SEEMS NECESSARY"—“LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK"™ 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LiIpprncorT’s. 
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Wituine to Pay 

The Right Rev. Bishop of Delaware tells the following story: 

*“ A young man came to me one day and said: ‘ Bishop, I want 
you to marry me on next Wednesday.’ 

“* All right, young man; Ill marry you,’ I assured him. 

** Well, I want the bell to ring,’ he continued. 

“* Very well, you can have the bell rung.’ 

** Well, I want the organ to play.’ 

“* All right; you can have the organ played.’ 

“* And I want everything else that anybody ever had at a 
church wedding.’ 

** Certainly; you shall have it.’ 

“Well, the night came, the bell rang, the organ played, the 
church was crowded, and everything went off as the young man 
wanted it. When the ceremony was over the, young couple waited, 
instead of leaving the chancel. So I held out my hand, shook 
hands with the bride, and then held out my hand to the bridegroom. 
He had his hand deep in his trousers pocket, and as I stood with 
my hand out he said, somewhat impatiently and in a tone that 
could be heard all over the church: 

*** Now, don’t be in such an all-fired hurry, Bishop; I’m get- 
ting the money out just as fast as I can.’ 


“ And everybody in the church giggled.” R. M. Winans 


FROM A BOTTLE? 


By Leon Starmont 


I never use a hook and line, 
To scare the fish to death, 
Because I am so anxious that 


I fish with baited breath. 


Harp To 

A noted horseman tells the story of a man who entered a horse 
in a certain race and made a bet on it. 

When the horses got away the man stood with the field-glasses 
glued to his eyes, watching the progress of his favorite. 

Some of the men who knew of the bet crowded around and 
asked how the horse was going. 

“ Well,” was the reply, “I can’t just make out whether he is 
the last in the third race or the first in the fourth.” 

L. A. Wentworth 
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Here 


Are Two 
Packages We Want to Send 


Y YouFreeto Use on Your Floors 


EST, at our expense, this bottle of Johnson’s Kleen-Floor—the greatest 

e preparation ever invented for keeping in condition all kinds of wood floors, 

stairs, etc. Every woman is delighted to know there is such a preparation. 

All you have to do is to dampen a cloth with the Kleen-Floor and rub over the floor 

—it removes instantly all discolorations, stains, water-spots, etc., without injury to the 

finish. 

Johnson’s Kleen-Floor rejuvenates the finish—bringing back its original beauty. It 

will greatly improve the appearance of all floors, whether finished with shellac, varnish, 

or wax. Best of all, it’s quickly used—two hours’ time sufficient to thoroughly clean 
the floor, have it waxed, and the rugs back in place. 


We Want to Send You FREE a Bottle of KLEEN-FLOOR 
and Package of Wax to Be Used After Kleen-Floor Has 


Been Applied 


This gives your floors that soft, lustrous, subdued polish which does not catch 
the dust like highly varnished surfaces, or show heel-marks or scratches. Once 
you’ve tried Johnson’s KLEEN-FLOOR you'll wonder how you ever got 
along without it. It’s the finest preparation-in the world for preparing 
floors for a new finish, and keeping them always in perfect condition. All 
we ask is that you use it once—we are sure you'll want it in your home 
all the time. That’s why we want to send you both packages FREE, 

Be good enough to send us 1o cents to partially pay postage, and 
shipment will be made immediately. Use coupon in answering. 


S. Johnson & Son 


Racine, Wis. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LripPincott’s, 
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A NEW ONE ON MARY 
By Charles Houston Goudiss 
Mary had a little lamb 

And it began to sicken: 
She sent it off to Packingtown 
And now it ’s labeled ** CHICKEN.” 


Hap One Arter ALL 
Jimmie had always lamented the fact that he had no grand- 


mother. He was quite satisfied with the quality of his parents, 
and he was not especially anxious on the whole to have any more 
people about the house than already lived there, but somehow or 
other it irked him very much to think that other boys had some- 
thing that he had not. There were Billie Robinson and Sidney 
Grant, both chums of his—they both had grandmothers, and it 
did n’t seem exactly fair that he was deprived of one. 

One day, however, he had a happy thought. 

“ Ma,” he said, “ what does the word grand mean, anyhow? ” 

“ Why, lofty, beautiful, noble, sublime,” replied his mother. 

A broad smile wreathed the boy’s face as he jumped up and 
down on the floor in an cestasy of glee. : 

* Hurrah!” he cried. “ I have got one after all.” 

* One what, dear? ” asked his mother. 

* A grandmother,” he replied. 

* Where is she, dear?” his mother inquired. 

* Why, you ’re it, mother,” said the boy. “ You’re my mother 
and you’re lofty, beautiful, noble, and sublime—especially the 
beautiful!” 

Whatever the quality of the lad’s logic, his course of reasoning 


made one “ grandmother ” very happy. 
H. D. G. 


Patriotic PHILADELPHIAN 
A little Philadelphia girl was visiting her aunt in Chicago for 


the first time, and the windy city was very interesting to the visitor. 
“ Chicago is n’t much like Philadelphia, is it, Auntie? ” she said 
one day on the street. 
“ No, indeed, and I am very glad of it,” replied the aunt, who 


was Chicago-born. 
“So am I,” quietly responded the little girl, aftee*&-moment’s 


reflection, and the aunt wondered some whether her opinion had 
been affirmed or not. W. J. Lampton 
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“THE FORTUNATE ISLES,” 
COMO, and VENICE 


IMPORTED FOR AMERICANS 


If my countrymen fully understood what a witchery of 
beauty awaits them during July, August, and September in 
the world’s most enchanting river-paradise, they would wend 
no whither than to the Thousand Islands. These idyllic 
groves and interwinding water-ways surpass the fabled Fortu- 
nate Isles in charm, are niore varied in beauty than picturesque 
Como and when moonlight casts its glamour over the emerald 
and turquoise of isle and water, rival the palaced canals 
of old Venice. 

The center of this marvelous district is Alexandria Bay, 
N. Y.; the center of this pretty river resort is the solid old 
Thousand Island House; and the presiding spirit of region and 
resort is that — host, Col. O. G. Staples, whose personal 
pride it is that his guests (and one always feels himself the 


guest in that dignified yet — atmosphere) should taste 


every possible delight which so rare a region may afford. 
To spend a few days or weeks at this world-famous hostelry, 
justly termed the finest on the great St. Lawrence River, is 
personally epoch-making. From its spacious piazzas stretch 
dreamland vistas—castellated islets rise magically from the 
crystal waters, yachts and chugging motor-boats glide here 
and yon, fishermen, novices and experts alike, may be seen 
returning from their day’s sport (and rustic luncheon on 
some distant wooded island), with great catches of bass, muscal- 
longe, pickerel, and other finny beauties—everywhere are 
beauty, rest, refreshment, and enjoyment. The Thousand Island 
House is to me more nearly the ideal hostelry, set in an ideal 
district, than any other I have ever visited in a dozen lands. 
By day the varied holiday-life of the majestic St. Lawrence 
flows past in a panorama of color-full joy—by night the moon, 
or stars, or sweeping search-lights, touch all the islet greenery 
and the shimmering mirror-waters into a mystic loveliness 
unmatched and unmatchable. The scene is one to sigh for 
in after-days. Happy he, and happy she (and happiest both 
if together) who plan their summer journey so as to include 
the loveliest, most generous, most refreshing of all resorts— 
The Thousand Island House, of Alexandria Bay, New York. 
KARL VON KRAFT 
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On ‘rue Ric 
The following notice meets the eyes of travellers at a hotel half 


way up the Rigi. 
Misters and voyagers are advertised that, when the sun him risen, a 
horn will be blowed! 


This announcement sufficiently prepares tourists for the fol- 
lowing entry in the wine-list : 
In this hotel the wines leave the traveller nothing to hope for. 
La Touche Hancock 


INDISPENSABLE 
By 8. Maria Talbot 

What is home without an auto? 
What are all the gifts of fate 
If a fellow hain’t the wherewith 
That he can hypothecate 
So to buy a devil-wagon 
Breathin’ fire an’ sheddin’ smell, 
Makin’ all the empyrean 
Like the anteroom of 


Nor So Wipe or tHe Mark Errner 

The class had taken up the subject of the rulers of the world. 
The President of the United States, the King of England, and 
their powers and functions had been discussed. 

Suddenly the teacher said, “ Now, Willie, what ’s a kaiser?” 

* A kaiser,” replied the absent-minded Willie, whose long suit 
was geography instead of political history, “is a stream o’ hot 
water springin’ up and disturbing the earth.” R. Rochester 


Tue Way or a Woman 

The suffragette was practising her address for the Woman's 
Rights Club at her own little home. Her words were defiant. 
* Women are the real rulers,” she orated. ‘ Men are marionettes. 
Since the beginning of time woman has been the real power behind 
the throne; now she fearlessly demands her place on the throne. 
She is triumphant ; she defies the world; she——” 

The doorbell rang. The man with the book-agent manners 
bowed. “ May I see the head of the house a moment?” 

* He is not at home,” said the suffragette, slamming the door 


and resuming her oratory. “ Let me see, where was I?” 
Homer Croy 


Walnuts and Wine 


Cost of Industrial Life Insurance Further 
Reduced by the Prudential 


GREAT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY VOLUNTARILY ADDS OVER $20,000,000 
IN ADDITIONAL BENEFITS TO INDUSTRIAL POLICIES 

Voluntary concessions aggregating over $20,000,000 additional benefits to Industrial policies already 
in force, and increasing the amount of benefits to all similar policies issued after July rst, briefly states the 
effect of an important and far-reaching announcement just made by ‘The Prudential Insurance Company 
through President John F. Dryden. 

For years it has been the practice of The Prudential to add to the benefits already granted to policy- 
holders, giving more insurance than the contracts called for whenever experience has demonstrated that it 
could surely be done. ‘The constant aim of the officers of The Prudential is to give the most and the best 
for the least. Close and careful study is given every feature of the Company’s great business. The gains 
made in different departments each year, the earning power of the Company’s assets, decrease in mortality, 
etc., as compared with what was expected, are all carefully scrutinized. In this way the Prudential is able 
from time to time to grant increased benefits to policyholders, giving them the advantage obtained through 
these savings even though no legal obligation so to do exists under the policy contracts. 

According to the announcement just made, on all Industrial policies issued after July 1st the benefits 
will be increased by an amount averaging more than ten per cent., thus giving all new Industrial policy- 
holders more insurance for less money than ever hitherto granted. 

In furtherance of this liberal practice The Prudential has also made these concessions retroactive—that 
is, applicable to similar policies issued since the beginning of the year 1907 and in force on the first of July 
of this year, thus enabling holders of old policies to share in the increased benefits granted to the new. 

It is to be remembered that The Prudential issued these policies upon the non-participating plan and 
that there was no obligation whatever to pay one dollar of benefit in excess of the amounts called for under 
the contracts, and that these concessions have been entirely voluntary and were extended by the Company 
in its usual spirit of liberality and fairness to policy-holders. 

The Prudential has already made voluntary concessions to its Industrial policy-holders amounting to 
more than $11,000,000, and this retroactive feature of its new liberal benefits will add over $20,000,000 
more to this remarkable sum, not to speak of the many, many millions more that will ensue to prospective 
policy-holders. 


“WORRY IS THE MOST POPULAR FORM OF SUICIDE” 
NOW IN ITS SIXTH EDITION 


WHY WORRY ? 


By GEORGE LINCOLN WALTON, M.D. 


HIS splendid little book is in line with the present trend in favor of 
applying mental methods to mental disorders. It is a series of sensible 
talks by an experienced physician, dealing with neurasthenia, hypo- 

chondria, sleeplessness, the doubting folly, and worries of other kinds.- There 
are valuable suggestions for home treatment, which should go far to obviate 
much of these troubles, 
“ This is a book to read, to recommend to your neighbor, to give to your 
hypochondriac friend. It is no cure-all, but it has a sane hopefulness 


that should make it one of the most helpful works ever written upon the 
topics it discusses.” —Vogue, New York. 


Frontispiece. 275 pages. Cloth, $1.00 net. Post-paid, $1.10. 


Publishers J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Philadelphia 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIpPpINncoTt’s. 
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SOLILOQUY OF AN HEIRESS 
By W. B. Kerr 
Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 
The foreign noble is a fluke; 
A coronet might not be bad, 
But heav’n preserve us from the duke! 


“ Picxtes 1 Cr. Eacu.” 

Recently, while passing a grocer’s, I saw this sign in the 
window, “ Pickles 1 ct. each,” and the following thoughts came 
to my mind. Pickles are * 1 ct. each ”*—pickles were “ 1 ct. each ” 
when I was a boy; should I ever be blessed with a son, he would 
buy pickles at the same price; should he be followed by an heir, the 
price will still be the same to him. Pickles always were, are, and 
will be “1 ct. each.” Recently, while driving with a friend, we 
passed over the little bridge which crosses the brook at Brook 
Farm, and we spoke of the little colony of brilliant men and 
women who once lived there, and we said, “ Men may come, and 
women may go, but the brook goes on forever.” The brook, how- 
ever, is subject to conditions: sometimes it is high and sometimes 
it is low; but the price of pickles is subject to no changes. The 
price is always the same—* Pickles 1 ct. each.” 

The great Steel Trust, with its millions of capital and its corps 
of great financiers, has tried to keep a uniform price on that 
product but has failed. What the Steel Trust has failed to do 
with steel, the corner grocer has accomplished with pickles. The 
President recently called together the Governors of the different 
States, to consult about certain affairs of the country. Would 
it not be well if he were to assemble all the corner grocers and say 
to them, “ You have succeeded in maintaining a uniform price on 
one commodity. You have succeeded in doing what the greatest 
business enterprise of the country has failed to do. You have 
established a fixed relation between money and merchandise. This 
is the basis of all permanent prosperity. Will you not take charge 
of the finances of the country? ” 

When this is done merchandise will be no longer cornered, 
people will not buy because commodities are going higher, nor will 
they hold off from purchasing in the hope that they will go lower. 
Business will be always uniform, and prosperity will smile on the 
country. In this land of uncertainty is it not a great satisfaction 
to know that there are two things which never change: the price 
of pickles and the Ten Commandments? R. M. M., Jr. 
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Column Finder and 
Paragrapher 


Press the key designating the column or paragraph 
position you desire to reach, and the carriage 
immediately moves to that position without shock or 

. “It’s like express service.” One of the 


28 features of the easy - action, light - running 
MODEL 10 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., INC. 
Syracuse, New York, U.S.A. 


The New Models to and tt 
of the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


are the ripest fruit of Remington 
experience, the highest achievement of 
Remington skill and the perfect evidence 
of Remington leadership. 

Some of the New Features: 


New Single Dog Escapement 
New Column Selector (Model to) 
New Built-in Decimal Tabulator 
(Model 11) 
New Two-Color Dial 
New Back-Space Key 
New Variable Line Spacing Lock 
New Shift Lock 
New Paper Feed 
Remington 
Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


The Utmost in 
6% Bonds 


Irrigation Bonds, when properly issued, 
form ideal investments. No other large 
class of bonds, based on equal security, 
pays six per cent, 


rrigation Bonds are secured by first liens 
on the most fertile farm lands in America. 
The loan will not average one-fourth the 
land’s value. 


They are additionally secured by a first 
mortgage on all that the Irrigation Com- 
pany owns. Some are municipal obliga- 
tions—in each case a fax /ien on all the 
property in the district. 


Where else can one find such ideal secu- 
rity behind bonds that net six per cent. ? 


These are serial bonds, so one may make 
short-time or long-time investments. And 
every bond paid off increases the security 
back of the rest. 


The bonds are issued in denominations 
as low as $100, so they appeal to both small 
investors and large. 


We are the largest dealers in Reclama- 
tion Bonds. During the past fifteen years 
we have sold seventy such issues. Not a 
dollar of loss has resulted to any investor. 


We have written a book based on all this 
experience—the best book of the kind ever 
published. Every investor, small or large, 
owes to himself its perusal. Every one in 
these days should know Irrigation Bonds. 
The book is free. Please send this. coupon 
to-day for it. 


(Established 1893) 
Municipgl and Corporation Bonds 
First National Bank Bldg. 50 Congress Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON 


Gentlemen :—Please send me your new 
Bond Book, ‘‘ The World’s Greatest In- 
dustry.”’ 


Name 
Town 


State 
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Svr.—“John, how would it do to buy the boys drawing-books and colors to keep them out of mischief during 


vacation ?”’ 
Joux.—*“That’s a bum idea. What do you want to do—make a lot of rainbow-chasers out of ’em? Nixey! I gota 


better scheme than that. I’ll give em something to do that'll show practical results.” 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


Spend Your Summer at Muskoka 


Canoe in innumerable channels and waterways among green islands—fish, bathe— 
live on and in the water—and on shore play golf and tennis. 


Muskoka Lakes, Canada 


Less than a day's journey from the principal American cities, via Niagara Falls, Detroit, [Chi . Solid trains 
from Buffalo and Toronto. Modern hotels set in fragrant =~ afford splendid service. Hay fever is unknown. 
Handsomely illustrated descriptive matter free on application to 
@. W. VAUX, 917 Merchants Loan & Trust Bldg., Chicago .E H. BOYNTON, 360 Washington St., Boston 
F. P. DWYER, 290 Broadway, New York W. ROBINSON, 506 Park Bidg., Pittsburg 
W. E. DAVIS, Passenger Traffic Manager G. T. BELL, Genera! Passenger and Ticket nt 
MONTREAL MONTREAL oo 


‘CLARK’S CRUISES _ 
Innocent Little Flies | of THE “CLEVELAND” 
Are the carriers of man (Hamburg-American Line) 
diseases. Protect yourself 18,000 tons, brand new, superbly fitted 


and family by using 
ry Ribbon” | TAQUND THE WORL 
the greatest fly-catcher in 


the world. Sold every- From New York October 16, 1909; from San Francisco 
where, by mail, prepaid. Feb. 5, 1910, nearly four months, costing only $650 AND 


Two samples for ten cents. UP, including all expenses afloat and ashore. 


SPECIAL FEATURES :—Madei India, 
FLY RIBBON MFG. CO. amen, 


Borneo, ines, 
407 E. 91st Street New York Japan. An unusual chance to visit unusually 
attractive places. 


12th Annual Orient Cruise, Feb. 5, °10; by North 
German Lloyd S. S. ‘* Grosser Kurfuerst,” 73 days includ- 
ing 24 days Egypt and Palestine, $400 up. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 


For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


fin Od and Well-Tried Remeda, 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 
with PERFECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHCEA. Sold by all Druggists in every part of the world. Be 
sure and ask for Mrs, Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind, 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE, 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lirrincort’s. 
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I want to develop in you ideas of utility 
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But for goodness’ sake don’t molest the good trees; there’s plenty of dead stuff lying around. Now 


Joun.—* Now, boys, according to the wood you gather, so will be your reward. 
pitch in and show your mother what you’re made of.” 


Tue Boys.—“ Leave it to us, pop; we’re on the job!” 


and a spirit of industry. 
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LIPPINOOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


Announcement 


Wales Visible 


Adding and Listing Machine 


Joseph Boyer, President of the Burroughs Adding Machine Company of 
and Detroit. 


Charles Wales, ex-inventor for the Adder Machine Company, now in the 
employ of the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 


recently drew suit against the Adder Machine Company and a number of its Stockholders 
to annul the agreement of March 12, 1907, between Stockholders representing a majority of 
the Capital Stock of the Adder Machine Company. 


These cases were heard in the January term of Equity Court, Luzerne County, Penn- 
sylvania, and on February 6th Judge Halsey handed down an opinion sustaining the agree- 
ment, which agreement prevents Mr. Boyer and his associates from gaining control of the 
Adder Machine Company. 

This decision permits the Trustees of the Stock under the agreement to control the 


Company. It also confirms the right of the Wilkes-Barre Stockholders to acquire the Stock 
of any Stockholder, party to the agreement, who does not desire to continue the agreement. 


Give us an opportunity of demonstrating to you the merits of the Best adding machine 
on earth, which attracted the attention of Mr. Boyer and induced him and his associates to 
attempt the purchase of the controlling interest in the Company who manufacture it. 


Send for information. 


THE ADDER MACHINE COMPANY 
Factory and General Offices, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINCOTT'S. 
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I think I’ll go back home an’ git the gang to give us a lift for part of 


Tommy.—“Aw say, fellows, this ain’t no skinch ! 


the reward.”’ 


Tue Oruers.—‘All right, Tom! That’s a good idea!”’’ 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


M. Motorcycles 


M. M. MAGNETO 3% H. P. SPECIAL 
Have speed all right, but speed isn’t the first 
consideration in their construction. They are 
built for honest service and are noted for their 
simplicity, power, perfect construction, posi- 
tive control, and easy riding qualities. 

You can ride as slow as you want, or you 
can travel one mile in sixty seconds with the 


SILENT M. M. 


Dealers Catalog for 
wanted. the asking. 


Prompt delivery assured. 


AMERICAN MOTOR COMPANY 


729 CENTRE STREET 
BROCKTON MASS. 


regularly by the excellent service 
of the D & C Lake Lines. The ten 
large steamers of this fleet have all the 
of sefety and comfort. 

D & C Lake Lines operate daily trips 
between Buffalo and Detroit, Cleveland and 
Detroit, four trips per week between Toledo, 

Detroit, Mackinac and wayports, and two trips per 
week between Detroit, Bay City, Saginaw and way- 
ports. A special steamer will leave Cleveland 
twice a week direct for Mackinac, stopping only at 
Detroit every trip and at Goderich, Ont., every 
other trip. Send two cent stamp for illustrated 
Pamphlet and Great Lakes Map. Address: 
L. G. Lewis, G. P. A., Detroit, Mich. 


P.H. McMILLAN, presivent Rail Tickets 
A.A.SCHANTZ, GEN. MGR. available on 
all Steamers 


C 
MacKINAC 


To prevent dry, thin and falling 
hair, remove dandruff, allay itch- 
ing and irritation and promote 
the growth and beauty of the hair, 
frequent shampoos with 


Cuticura Soap 


And occasional dressings with 
Cuticura are usually effective 
when all other methods _ fail. 
Special and full directions accom- 
pany each package of Cuticura. 
In the preventive and curative 
treatment of eczemas, rashes, itch- 
ings and chafings, for sanative, 
antiseptic cleansing of ulcerated 
and inflamed mucous surfaces and 
all purposes of the toilet, bath and 
nursery, these pure, sweetand gen- 
tle emollients are indispensable. | 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIpPINncott’s. 
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Tommy.—‘ Come on, fellows! Just dump it down on the grass, and we’ll go back and git some more.”’ 


Tue Cat.—* Gee whiz! They’ll bankrupt the governor! He’ll have a fit!”’ 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


“= Paul De Kock’s Masterpieces 


GUSTAVE or BARBER OF PARIS, literally translated, bound 
and illustrated in Roxburghe style de luxe, depicting the scenes of gayety in 


REAL PARISIAN LIFE 
Pearson’s Magazine Only $2 


SVE mae Two years’ subscription and both books only $3.75. Only a very limited 
eT ~— number of books on hand—all we could get, however. Act quickly. Send 
your money to-day. Dept. W., Pearson's Magazine, New York City. 


Home Study Courses Newspaper Clippings a Necessity 


Bb ty ty A We all need them, either for curiosity or useful- 
ing colleges. ness. Personal clippings, or such on any conceiv- 
able subject, however remote, can be supplied by us 
Preparation for College, Teachers’ and Civit from domestic and foreign publications. 
ations. 
——« oO OO Terms: $5 for 100 clippings to $35 fos 1000 clippings 
Prof. Genung THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL ARGUS PRESSCLIPPING BUREAU 


Dept. £0, 352 Third Ave., New York City OTTO SPENGLER, Director 


MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES 
F. W. McNair, President 


sore Dy IAACTHOMPSONS EYEWWATER 
Graduates, apply to President or Secretary, 
ton 


Chambers’s NEW Encyclopedia 


Religion, and a complete World’s Atlas with Star-Maps and Charts. Over 200,000 Articles, 4,000 
Illustrations, Colored Plates and Maps. 


MODERN, CONCISE, PRACTICAL, AND TRUSTWORTHY. 


Let us send — our complete pamphlet of Colored Plates, s, Specimen 
Pages, and Bindings, all FREE, together with our Special Offer. Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
Encyclopedia Dept. 6 WASHINGTON SQUARE Philadelphia, Pa. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lipprncorr’s. 
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Tue Boys. —“ Pop, there’s more over in the ‘woods yet, but some man chased us out and wouldn’t let us get it!”’ 


Joun.— Great heavens !!??!!!” 
Tue Car.— It’d be hard to make the boss take any stock in that wood famine story now ! 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


NORMAL COURSES 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers prepare 


Your Name Appears in the News of grade. 
pecial courses in Psychology, Primary 
Metheds and 


We assist in securing positions. 


Pver one hundred Home Study Courses under 
Professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and lead- 


of the day. The story may be inspired, | ing colleges. 250 page catalog tree. Write te-day. 
true or false, flattering or the reverse, | — || pr. campner THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
libelous, amusing, annoying—no matter Springtiold, Mose. 


what, you are interested in knowing how 

many papers handle the matter. ELECTRICIAN AND MECHANIC 
_—_———_ The best practical monthly magazine for all interested 

in electricity and mechanical work. Illustrated working 


THE COST IS VERY LITTLE WRITE TO US directions for building dynamos, motors, gasoline engines, 
wireless telegraphy, electro-plating, electrical wiring, me- 


BURRELLE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU | <havical drawing. "using tools. furniture construction, 
yearly ; single copy, ten cents. 


Lafayette and Worth Sts. NEW YORK CITY F. R. FRAPRIE 
1180 Beacon Building, BOSTON, MASS. 


GATCHELC. 
MANNING 


COR, SIXTH CHESTNUT STREETS 


PHILADELPHIA. 


FOREIGN STAMPS a Send reference for selection on 
— 50 per cent. com- 
mission. 25 mixed foreign, Japan, Chili, etc.,2cts. 100 
from Mozambique, from from Turkey, 
Cuba, Australia, etc., 12 cts. rom all over the wor! 
cts. 70 all different old U.S »10 cts. I buy stamps. 
What have you to sell? 
H. J, KLEINMAN, 3643 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ICHELIEU ONTARIO 


_ NAVIGATION | Co. 


Through the Venetian Scenery of 
the Thousand Islands, the exciting 
descent of all the marvelous Rapids 
and the historic Associations of Old 
Quebec (America’s Gibraltar) thence 
to the incomparable Saguenay River, 
with its Capes, ‘‘Trinity’’ 
and ‘‘Eternity.”’ 
Send 6c. postage on illustrated guide. 


THOS. HE NRY, Traffic Manager 
Department “S” Montreal, Canada. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPrrncorrT’s, 
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Hore: Manor Ricnecieu, Murray BAY QuEBEC.“Where the sex breeze mingles with the pine” 


“Joun Resectep Sur’s Succéstion, sut——”’ Concluded. 


ConstaBLe (on the ’phone).—‘ Yep; and he says if you don’t cough up right away he’ll have your boys locked up for 


stripping his woods.”’ 
Tue Cat.—“ I'll bet he wishes he’d taken Sue’s advice. Haw, haw, haw, haw!”’ 


Joun.—“ Hello! What’s that? Claims fifty dollars damages?”’ 
Joun.—“ Heavens! All right; I’ll be down and settle right away.”’ 
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